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ATURE intended that your sleep should be complete and 

peaceful. Only from such sleep can you gain the energy, strength 
and confidence to see you cheerfully through the new day. ‘To some 
fortunate people this kind of sleep comes easily. Others must take 
steps to encourage it. 
A bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine’, for example, will prove helpful. 
Its warm, comforting nourishment aidsre laxation of body and mind, 
thereby assisting in promoting the conditions favourable to peaceful 
sleep. While you sleep, ‘ Ovaltine’ provides easily digested nourish- 
ment which helps to make your sleep complete and _ restorative. 
But remember, there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’. 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 
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It is astonishing in how many ways a small regular saving can provide funds for 
you and your family to mect urgent financial needs as they arise. Even 10/- a 
week can be turned to good account and a larger saving will secure larger benefits. 
For example 
1F YOU LIVE the Canada Life cana IF YOU DO WOT LIVE 
@ Guarantee a Life Pension or The Canada Life can 
a lump sum (or both) at age 55, @ Guarantee an income for your 


60 or 65 
@ Help you to buy a house or 


seize a business opportunity. 
@ Provide for your child's @ Provide funds to hea your 
education. child a start in life 


Arrangements can be made for premiums to be paid by reduction from salary if desired 


The sooner you | the better. To learn what a serine of 10/-, {1 @ week or more can 
do for you, fill in the coupon and return +4 to us. 
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You'll enjoy flying TWA. Above tbe weather in a 
dependable TWA _ Constellation you'll speed 
smoothly to an on-time arrival. Fly luxury First 
class or thrifty, comfortable Sky Tourist service. 
TWA is the airline chosen by over two and a half 
million passengers each year. 


For details and bookings, seo 
44 Upper O'Connell Street, Destin. “Phe Phone 4565 
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Vanishing Irish? Nonsense ! 


ERNEST AHERNE 


HE vanishing Irish! Vanishing 
Before Ireland got the first 
measure of self-government in 1922, 
there had been for a century and 
more an ou‘draining of our people. 
The Famine did not begin it, as 
witness the number of Irishmen 
in Washington’s armies and the suc- 
cession of Irish names shining in 
the history of the first five decades 
of American independence. The 
oppression in Ireland had _ been 
incessant for generations. It scat- 
tered men and women of every faith 
—Catholic, Protestant, Dissenter. 
Though the Presbyterians were not 
so bitterly persecuted as_ the 
“ papists ”, they also were treated as 
potential enemies of the Episcopalian 
Ascendancy and they sought freedom 
in the great new nation which had 
arisen in the West. 
The Famine, or, as some historians 


now call it, the Great Starvation, 
made of the trickle of emigrants first 
a current, then a torrent, and finally 
a flood. It carried away with it more 
than a million emigrants in the first 
ten years. 

From 1881 to 1911 (the last Census 
before we got partial freedom) 
Ireland lost not only the four million 
people by which the population de- 
creased but the other millions by 
which it should have increased. 


FFRom 1911 to 1951 the population 

has decreased by how many mil- 
lions? No millions, no hundred 
thousands. In 1911, the Irish popu- 
lation was 4,390,219 and the 195% 
census showed there were two years 
ago 4,331,252 people in Ireland. The 
decrease has been 58,967 in those 
forty years, or 1,474 a year. At that 
rate it will take a mighty long time 
for the Irish to vanish. 


Condensed from Sunday Press 
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This small decrease is no sign that 
emigration has ended, for the natural 
increase in the population in that 
period was considerable and it has 
gone. But the figures do mean that 
the torrent which became a flood has 
since 1921 been greatly stemmed. 

If the Irish people did not vanish 
from 1841 to 1911, when almost 
as many as are now in Ireland were 
lost, it is not likely to vanish when, 
for the first twenty-five years of the 
remaining period, I91I to 1936, 
fewer were lost than ever before; and 
in the more recent fifteen years there 
has been a gain. Here it is in tetals: 


POPULATION OF IRELAND 
(Thirty-Two Counties) 


8,177,744 
6,554,074 
5,798,564 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390,219 


1841 
1851 
1861 
1371 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
3926 
(15 yrs.) 
1936 
1951 
(15 yrs.) 4,331,302 


decrease 1,623,670 
decrease 755,510 
decrease 386,187 
decrease 237,541 
decrease 470,086 
decrease 245,975 
decrease 68,5 56 


161,666 
19,612 


decrease 
increase 


4,228,553 
4,248,166 


increase 83,137 


£ population figures are nothing 

like what they should be, for the 

flow of emigrants has taken away all 

but a few of the natural increase. 

That is something about which every 

Irish man and woman who loves his 
country is gravely disturbed. 

It is not sufficient for us that our 
Irish Governments before the second 
world war reduced emigration to 
what, considering the past, seemed at 
last manageable proportions and that 
they hope again to achieve this. That 


there should be any considerable emi- 
gration at all is tragic. 

When I was in the Kerry Gaeltacht 
a few years ago, the cailin aimsire 
who brought my meals to me was in 
every way Irish. She had the good 
looks of her county, she spoke two 
languages perfectly—her native Irish, 
her acquired English—she was well- 
educated and was observant and in- 
telligent; she had a deep faith. 

I was interested as to how she 
viewed her future, for, with Irish as 
her home tongue, all the State and 
local government was open to her 
and many a powerful semi-State 
concern woukd be glad to have her. 

One day towards the end of a con- 
versation, I said: “And, Mairead, 
what do you mean to do with your- 
self?” She answered at once: “Oh, 
I’m going to America.” “But there 
are hundreds of openings for you at 
home,” I said. “But my uncle has 
sent the passage moncy and I am 
going out to him to Nebraska.” 


| every American State, in almost 


every American city, almost in 
every street of some cities, there are . 
uncles who have sent or are sending 
the passage money that takes out of 
Ireland the mothers of the future, 
Gaelic-speaking girls, many of whom 
would rear children like themselves 
—profoundly Catholic, profoundly 
Irish, 

Soon after I came back from Kerry 
that year, a Connacht girl, also an 
Irish speaker, also comely, came 
from across the road to say good-bye. 
She was one of a long family. “ Why, 
where are you off to, Sheila?” I 
asked, as her blue eyes and jet black 
hair there in the evening light made 
her the type of Ireland’s ideal young 
womanhood. “'To Boston,” she said. 
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“ Auntie wanted one of us; she hasn’t 
chick or child and wants her own to 
mind her.” 

These are two instances of what is 
going on every week in every county 
in Ireland, perhaps not so actively as 
forty years ago but nevertheless a 
powerful magnet held over our young 
people pulling them across the 
Atlantic. 


Wuart is to be done about it? In 
these individual cases no improve- 
ment in industry, no betterment in 
housing, no priority in State employ- 
ment would have kept the prospec- 
tive emigrants at home. It has been a 
factor woven into the lives of our 
people for more than a century (per- 
haps as long as the whole life of the 
United States) this sending of passage 
money to bring out. a niece or a 
nephew, a yoynger brother or an 
older sister. 
A century ago it was to liberate 
them from oppression. Seventy years 
ago it was to enable those who went 


away to earn the rack-rents for those 
who stayed at home. For it was the 
emigrants’ remittances (which still 
appear in our annual balance of pay- 
ments at some thirty million dollars) 
that met the demands of the absentee 
landlords and prevented evictions 
here, there and everywhere. 

Then, in later years, the going be- 
came a habit and we suffer from it 
now as if it had become a social 
custom, 


"THE emigration of more recent years 

has been maioly to Britain, to 
which Irish men and women go 
more lightly because it seems so much 
nearer home. There has always been 
this drain to Britain. At first it was 
a seeking after wider opportunities, 
then following the famine a search 
for food and work—any kind of food, 
any kind of work. Now it is an effort 
to get employment on armament and 
construction schemes with the high 
earnings that may be won by un- 
limited overtime. 


That’s Life 
F you are an adult weighing about twelve stone, here is 

what your body is doing in twenty-four hours. Your 
heart is beating 103,670 times and your blood is circulating 
about 168,000,000 miles. You are breathing 103,040 times, 
inhaling 438 cubic feet of air. You are eating about 3 Ib 
of food and drinking 29 lb. of liquid. You are losing close 
to 7.7 lb. in waste material. 

Your expanding heat is about 85.6 degrees F., and the 
energy you are producing is equivalent to 540 foot-tons. 
You are keeping about 750 muscles in action and speaking 
about 4,800 words. During your sleep, you are turning from 
one side to the other about twenty-five times. Now, of all 
things, we even know that your finger-nails are growing 
about .000046 inch and your hair .01714 inch. 

—Irish News. 
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Here are some facts on the crusade of the hard-hitting 
Senator from Wisconsin 


HAROLD LORD VARNEY 


oR cold, malevolent hate, focused 
a major political figure, 

the current political lynching 
bee against Joe McCarthy has few 
parallels in the long history of the 
United States of America. 

It would be easy to dismiss it all 
as a mere political manceuvre of the 
New Deal “ outs” to make an issue. 
Undoubtedly a certain amount of 
calculated partisanship does underlie 
the anti-McCarthy uproar, although 
the denouncers must be singulerly 
bad trend-readers if they have failed 
to perceive that the Senator has tidal 
support, 

Actually, McCarthy’s real offence, 
to his smearers, is his amazing effec- 
tiveness as a battler against Com- 
munism. 


HAT has set him off from most of 

his anti-Red predecessors has 
been his continuous preoccupation 
with the men behind the Com- 
munists. He has not stopped with 
the official card-carrying Stalinites. 
He has clearly perceived that the 
deadliest work against American 
security has been done by those who 
had official power; and he has 
directed his heaviest shafts against 
them. 


Others before him have recog- 
nised the role of these men in the 
total Communist picture, but they 
have been baffled by the problem of 
how to unmask them. 

differentiated McCarthy 
from most of his colleagues was that 
he was never fooled by the facade. 
He recognised from the start that the 
Russia-firsters were running a terrific 
bluff: that under their insolent per- 
sonal assurance they were actually a 
mob of frightened men who would 
collapse dismally before a_ bold 
frontal attack. His achievement is 
that, almost single-handedly, he made 
the assault, and his targets went 
down before him like a row of nine- 
pins. 


DAY, the once-bullying State 

Department pro-Communist junta 
has been reduced to a rabble of 
whimpering men, each protesting 
lividly that he has always been an 
anti-Communist. 

Communism and its train of well- 
wishers in America will never forgive 
Joe McCarthy for doing this. 

To see the controversy over 
McCarthyism in its true perspective, 
it is mecessary to imagine what 
Washington would be like today if 


Condensed from The American Mercury 
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NE far-reaching consequence of the McCarthy Communist soften-up 

technique has been its impact upon the American world of ideas. 
The climate of American public discussion has been amazingly cleared 
since McCarthy began to fight. For the first time in two decades, the 
top magazines and publishing houses have become open to the writings 
of anti-Communists. The long grip upon the nation’s communications 
media exercised by the literary Reds and Pinkoes has been broken. 

The intellectual revolution that this implies is staggering to con- 
template. Since ideas in a democracy are the taproots of action, such a 
change in the climate of opinion means a changed America. 


—HAROLD LorD VARNEY. 


there had been no McCarthy. The 
Senator’s fight since 1950 has not 
been a disconnected event. It has 
been the peak of anti-Communist 
effort which has been waged in 
Washington for over fifteen years, 
usually with disheartening unsuccess. 

The facts which McCarthy has 
hurled against the friends of Russia 
with such explosiveness have been 
compiled by many men, working 
obscurely through the years. Un- 
fortunately, before McCarthy, they 
had lacked some necessary dynamism 
to be effective. Until he smashed 
through the pro-Russian redoubts, 
it was usually the anti-Reds, not the 
Reds, who were in the pillory and on 
the defensive. 


OW many good men and women 

have knocked themselves out in the 
last two decades trying to arouse the 
American people to the Communist 
threat would be an interesting in- 
quiry. These discards of the anti- 
Communist movement are al] about 
us. 

The list of Senators and Congress- 
men who have fought the Com- 
munists, whose careers have been 
cut off in their prime by the Left 
Wing buzzsaw, is so long as to be 
unbelievable. 


[* was against this known back- 
ground of Leftist intimidation 
that Senator McCarthy launched his 
probe of the State Department in 
1950. Contrary to prevailing beliefs, 
he knew clearly what he was doing. 
He was prepared to see his own past 
career in business and public office, 
his income tax returns, his associa- 
tions, the intimate circumstances of 
his private life, scrutinised in the 
most minute detail. He realised that 
if his feet slipped, he faced possible 
expulsion from the Senate. 

He knew that unless he made his 
facts stick, few colleagues, even of 
his own party, would come to his 
defence. It is in the light of these 
accepted risks that the McCarthy 
achievement takes on massiveness. 

What have been the net gains from 
McCarthy’s bold venture? 

The principal plus item, probably, 
is that he has taken most of the fight 
out of the Communists and the pro- 
Communists, The importance of this 
achievement can be appreciated only 
by one who has been on the target 
end of Red intimidation and smear- 
ing during the years when they were 
riding high. 


‘Tse Communists and the near- 
Communisis of the pre-1950 vin- 
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tage were a slippery and ugly crew. 
They had two impersonations: one 
of unctuous idealism and zeal for 
“human rights”: the other of dis- 
simulation, twisted publicity tech- 
niques, blackmail and plain violence. 
They were accustomed to easy 
polemic victories, won by browbeat- 
ing softies on the other side. They 
were full of the cant of a pretended 
Americanism. Above all, they were 
encouraged by the knowledge that 
their play would be backed, within 
reason, by high-placed, sympathetic 
government officials of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 


Prosasty the most bemuddled line 

of attack that has been made on 
McCarthy is to charge that he has 
been too “ hard-boiled” in his treat- 
ment of the Communists and pro- 
Communists, The free-swinging, re- 
morseless McCarthy attack was the 
only one which had the slightest 
chance of winning against the double- 
talking Stalinists. 

Few public discussions have been 
surrounded with so much hypocrisy 
as the present bogus outcry against 
McCarthy high-handedness, 

One of the widely bruited accusa- 
tions against McCarthy is that he has 
unfeelingly involved innocent people 
in his investigations. The charge has 
become stereotyped in many minds. 
Like most of the smears against the 
Senator, it is groundless, 

Those repeating this charge in- 
variably fail to document it with the 
name of any “ innocent ” person who 
has been injured by McCarthy. 

The libel laws were always avail- 
able for any genuine “innocent.” At 
the height of his Tydings Committee 
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exposures, Senator McCarthy lived 
in a constant bedlam ‘of threatened 
libel suits by individuals whom he 
named. None of them sued. 


‘Tu Senator’s accuracy is not sur- 

prising to anyone familiar with 
the meticulous way in which he 
works. Contrary to the smear story, 
the Senator does not go off half- 
cocked. When he names an individual, 
he has already made a searching and 
conscientious study of the subject’s 
background. For this task he has-the 
best research facilities in Washington, 
outside the FBI. 

So painstakingly careful is 
McCarthy to avoid reputation-damag- 
ing publicity for the individual who 
may be innocent, that he follows a 
strict rule of private, unpublicised 
examinations at which the accused is 
given full opportunity to clear him- 
self. Sometimes these examinations 
are repeated several times, 

Only after the evidence of Com- 
munism or pro-Communism is over- 
whelming is the subject subpoenaed 
for a full-dress, publicised open hear- 
ing. This punctilious regard for fair 
play guides all the McCarthy in- 
quiries, 

The picture of McCarthy harrying 
“innocent” liberals is a _ patently 
false one which has been designedly 
popularised by the Russia-firsters to 
discredit his investigations. As the 
nation gets to know McCarthy better 
the picture is becoming increasingly 
frayed about the edges. 


WHEN we search for the source 

spring of the Senator’s present 
burgeoning popularity we find it in 
the legend which is growing up 


t 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOE McCARTHY 


about his name as an unhesitating 
challenger of the great. The public 
always reacts tribally to Jack the 
Giant Killer. McCarthy has defied 
every accepted Capitol rule for 
success and has survived. His targets 
have been the men whom others 
cultivated. All are now gone from the 
Capitol, but McCarthy is still there. 
The little people everywhere have 
loved the performance, 


AS we look back upon the almost 

total censorship which the 
minuscule group of Communists and 
pro-Communist writers and lec- 
turers maintained over the meaga- 
zines, publishing houses, book review 
and newspaper desks, and the pro-. 
fessional lecture platform in the 
"thirties and “forties, a weird, Alice- 
in-Wonderland unreality seems to 
invest the whole subject. 

It was an atmosphere in which the 
terror of Leftist reprisals hung heavy 
ever all the desks which made the 
decisions about who should write the 
nation’s books and magazine articles, 
and who should deliver the nation’s 
lectures and sermons and radie talks. 
The man who was ticketed as a 
“Red-baiter” found doors eoldly 
closed against him on every hand. 


E are not saying that McCarthy’s 
fight has cleaned up this putrid 
situation with any finality. There are 
still many areas where pro-Com- 
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munist influence still persists. Part 
of the clean-up dates from the 
Whittaker Chambers revelations of 
1948 and was under way before 
McCarthy began. But the contribu- 
tion which the Senator has made has 
been to drive the whele Commuaist- 
favouring coterie on to a frightened 
defensive. As they try desperately to 
take on new and safe “ anti-Com- 
munist” personalities, the Red 
hatchetmen of yesterday are every- 
where giving up the pro-Communist 
fight. American editors and pub- 
lishers are regaining courage, and are 
again publishing articles and books 
upon their merit, not their ideology. 


T#® last chapter of the McCarthy 

story has not been written, but 
its record to date has been a heart- 
lifting experience for every American 
who has enlisted in the anti-Com- 
munist fight. The battle against 
Moscow influence in American life 
is not ended, but because of 
McCarthy it has reached a point 
which few of us would have been 
optimistic enough to foresee at this 
early date. Because McCarthy has 
been willing to act as the shock 
absorber of the main stream of pro- 
Communist abuse, ihe careers of all 
anti-Communists have been made 
easier. 

Washington would be a _ vastly 
different place today if there hadn’t 
been a McCarthy. 


od 


AT the celebration of the late Henry Ford’s golden wedding 
anniversary, he was asked by a reporter: 
“To what do you attribute your successful marriage?” 
“The same secret as that of a successful car,” Mr. Ford 
replied. “ Stick to the same model.” 
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REV. D. F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


EING a good wife is a job, and 
those who have accepted that 

as a vocation should prepare to 
carry it out by cultivating in them- 
selves three notable qualities. 

The first is a sense of responsi- 
bility, of special responsibility to the 
one who has been accepted as a part- 
ner for life. This responsibility con- 
cerns two things: first, the spiritual 
welfare and eternal happiness of the 
husband, and second, his happiness 
and well-being on earth. 

A wife has freely and solemnly 
contracted to exercise all the in- 
fluence that a good woman always 
possesses over a man, to help him 
to remember his first purpose in life 
and to achieve it. 


HER responsibility also extends to 

promoting his temporal happi- 
ness and well-being. A young woman 
becoming a wife should think of her 
state not as one that is to make her 
happy but as one in which she is to 
make her husband happy. Her own 
happiness will be a by-product of 
that determination, and will be 
assured in no other way. 

The enemy of this sense of re- 
sponsibility is egotism. The egotist 
puts “self” first in all things. The 
egotistic wife became a wife to 


acquire certain things for herself: a 
Condensed from 


Every young woman who seeks happiness in marriage should c..ltivate in 
herself three notable qualities 


good wife 


home, security, affection, someone te 
wait on her, to take her out and 
spend money on her as in the days 
of courtship. The good wife realises 
that in becoming a wife she con- 
tracts to forget self and put her hus- 
band’s happiness above her own 
wishes and desires. 


‘THE second quality essential to @ 

good wife is loyalty. This re- 
quires special attention and cultiva- 
tion today, because the world is half 
full of disloyal wives. 

Loyalty consists of two things: (1) 
the accepted conviction that mar- 
riage is for life, and (2) all the habits 
and practices that manifest this 
realisation in important things and 
in trivial things as well. 

In the good wife’s mind there is 
no room for any loophole out of her 
marriage; there is no shadow of con- 
scious thought that if it doesn’t 
work out as she would like, she can 
escape and perhaps try another 
marriage. 


Is loyalty manifests itself con- 

stantly. It does not become shaky 
or dubious as the years pass, and 
there begins to be less of romantic 
feeling and strong attraction in her 
marriage. It takes no chances on per- 
mitting the heart to stray a bit, either 
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in thought, fancy or outright appear- 
ance, towards any other person than 
the husband. 


‘THE same loyalty is shown in the 
particular duties of marriage 
and in the small affairs of daily life. 
In the marriage contract she 
handed over the right to her body 
for the actions of marriage; she does 
not try to take that back again. 

She contracted to make a home 
for her husband in whatever place 
his work might call him; she does 
not proclaim any spurious independ- 
ence in this regard. And in the small 
matters of daily companionable liv- 
ing, she is inspired by a constant 
conviction of the necessity and mean- 
ing of loyalty. 

In dress, she tries to please, even 
in the privacy of the home; in 
speech, she encourages, comforts and 
shares her husband’s interests; in 
her household tasks she tries to be 


perfect that he might think of no 
place as more pleasant than his 
home. 


THe third quality that a good wife 

needs is an independent com- 
bination of two things: an eagerness 
to increase in personal virtue and a 
manifest love of religion. Personal 
virtue is the greatest of all influences 
over the heart of man. 

Of particular importance in the 
scheme of virtues that the good wife 
seeks to advance in are patience, that 
she may not give voice to the little 
irritations that arise in every mar- 
riage; forgiveness, that she may be 
quick to pardon and_ overlook 
thoughtless and sometimes hurting 
actions on the part of her husband; 
modesty, that she may be respected 
and looked up to by friends of her 
husband; and, above all, cheerful- 
ness, that she may be a pleasant per- 
son to be with at all times. 


OMEN who are too unselfish make the best wives and the 


worst husbands. 


HERE is a gag which I think is new—how to make a 

woman reveal her real age without her being aware what 
you are after. On some pretext ask her to write down her 
size in shoes, and, if it is fractional, to correct it to the 
nearest whole number. Say the size is 5. Then the pro- 
cedure is: 


Size of shoe ... 2... see 5 
10 
15 
Multiply by 50 750 
Add 1,703 
Subtract year of birth 
The first figure, 5, is the size of the lady’s shoe; and the 
other figure, 41, is her age. All the figures to the left above 
are constant, and this thing always works, unlike some 
people I know. 
—MYLES NA GOPALEEN in the Irish Times. 
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On a train in war-time Germany the author's knowledge of Ireland’s fight 
for freedom surprised Roger Casement 


Irish Influence in the Ukraine 


PROF. ROMAN SMAL STOCKY 


HE Irish are completely unaware 
of the tremendous influence 
their history, especially of the 
last hundred years, has had on the 
Russian nationalities in the old 
Czazist Russia, and still has on all 
non-Russian peoples in the present- 
day Soviet Union who are strug- 
gling for liberty and independence 
egainst Russia, against Moscow. 
The Irish perhaps do not even 
guess that during the decades of 
their struggle against Czarism the 
non-Russian peoples looked upon 
the Irish as a living example of a 
heroic people set upon winning their 
national independence. And from 
them these non-Russian peoples of 
what is commonly although extrava- 
ganily known as Russia, drew in- 
spiration to keep on fighting for 
their own national freedom. 


uy did Ireland become a symbol 
throughout Czarist Russia and 
the Soviet Union? A. documented 
reply would require a voluminous 
book. I limit myself, therefore, to 
my mother country, Ukraine, and I 
shall explain the reasoms with a few 
lines from the history of Ukrainian 
political thought during the past 
seventy-five years. 
I was born in Chervintsi, in 
Austria’s Ukrainian border province, 


@ pity that modem, inde- 

pendent Ireland has not col- 
lected and catalogued scientifi- 
cally the political and literary 
influences which the Irish 
struggle has had upon the non- 
Russian nationalities in Czarist 
Russia and the peoples of Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Contemporary Ireland is not 
aware that the blood of Irish 
patriots flowed, not only for 
Irish liberty but for an ideal 
dear to the whole of mankind, 
that Ireland shaped and formed 
the modern national idea of the 
non-Russian nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. 

—Pror. ROMAN SMAL StTocky. 


Condensed from Ukranian Bulletin 


Bukovina. Here the home of my 
father, then Vice-President of the 
Diet, was a centre not only of 
Ukrainian science but also of revolu- 
tionary work aimed at freeing 
Ukraine, at that time (before World 
War I) under the Russian yoke. 

In my father’s house, as a younger 
boy, I met the famous writers, I. 
Franko, B. Lepky and W. Stefanyk, 
as well as eminent persons from 
Kievan Ukraine: Petlura, later 
President of Ukraine, M. Kotsiubyn- 
sky, the noted writer who was 
Gorki’s friend, Lesya Ukrainka, 


IRISH INFLUENCE 


famed poetess, M. Lysenko, the 
renowned composer, and many other 
leading personalities. 


Ow often did I hear the word 

“Ireland ”! As a high schoo} stu- 
dent, I was, quite naturally, a mem- 
ber of the circle conducted by the 
university students’ organisation, 
Sitch, which edited the monthly 
Young Ukraine. We were taught that 
this “Young Ukraine” must play 
the rele of “ Young Ireland ” in the 
liberation of Ukraine from Russia. 

The Ukrainian press continually 
published information about the 
struggle for “Home Rule ”— 
words which were not even trans- 
lated into Ukrainian, but became in 
English a slogan for Ukrainian 
parties. 

For the Ukrainian term for Ire- 
Iand, “ Irlandiya,” Ukrainian peas- 
ants create a marvellous popular 
etymology “ Wirlandiya,” associating 
it with the Ukrainian word “ Wira” 
—meaning faith, undoubtedly under 
the influence of Ireland’s defence of 
faith and liberty. 

During the first World War, I 
joined as an Austrian subject the 
“Union for the Liberation of 
Ukraine,” which was organised by 
Social Democrats and Social Revolu- 
tionaries from the Eastern Ukraine. 
I became its representative in the 
camps ef Ukrainian war prisoners in 
Germany. 

Once travelling by train to Wetzlar 
near Frankfurt, with a bagful of 
revolutionary pamphlets, amongst 
them: “ How the Irish Are Fighting 
for Their Liberty,” I met a bearded 
and elderly gentleman who engaged 
me in conversation. Since he saw 
that I was not a German, he inquired 
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as to my nationality. And I, feeling 
that he was a foreigner who surely 
had never heard the word “Ukraine,” 
explained to him that I was a Ukrain- 
ian, member of a people often called 
the “Irish” of Russia. 


Tee gentleman became speechless, 

but, recovering quickly, submitted 
me to a thorough examination about 
Irish history. He was very much 
pleased to learn that I well knew 
who Parnell and Griffith were. On 
parting he told me that he himself 
was Irish and that his name was 
Roger Casement. 

I gave him a copy of the pamphlet 
in Ukrainian, “How the Irish are 
Fighting for Their Liberty.” Later I 
discovered that the Camp for Irish 
War Prisoners from the English 
Army was near the Ukrainian camp 
I was to visit. Still later I learned 
who Roger Casement really was and 
what his sad fate had been. 


Bvt why did Irish history make 

such a profound impression on 
every Ukrainian boy or girl? The 
answer is that if a Ukrainian read an 
episode of Irish history, he could not 
help but compare some of his own 
experiences with those of the Irish. 
To be sure, Russian rule, or rather 
misrule, was immeasurably harsher 
than that of the English over the 
Trish. Moreover, Russian rule meant 
denationalisation of the Ukrainians. 

The fact yet remains that after the 
establishment of English rule over 
Ireland, English monarchs made 
presents of Irish estates to English 
lords until three-fourths of Ireland 
belonged to the English nobility. 
The czars, especially Czarina 
Catherine II, gave hundreds of 
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thousands of acres of Ukrainian soil 
to their Russian lovers and favourites. 
As a result, both Ukraine and Ire- 
land became confronted with a 
similar agrarian problem, That, in 
part, forced the Irish to emigrate to 
America, and the Ukrainians to 
Siberia. 


SH interests systematically 
hampered Irish economy, just 23 
the Russian did in Ukraine. Religious 
antagonism between Irish Catholi- 
cism and English Protestantism has 
its counterpart in the relations be- 
tween Ukrainian Catholicism and 
Ukrainian Orthodoxy on the one 
hand, and official Russian Orthodoxy 
on the other. 

The Fenian Association in America 
played the same réle in Irish life as 
the Ukrainian National Association 
in the United States has played in 
the Ukrainian. In our “Young 
Ukraine” we saw “ Young Ireland.” 

After 1900, Sinn Féin became the 
model for the organisation of our 
Sitch societies, from which there de- 
veloped, during World War I, the 
Ukrainian Legion, fighting Russian 
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HUMORIST saW an announcement in an ironmonger’s 


Czarism, and later the under- 
ground Ukrainian military organi- 
sation (UVO), devoted to the cause 
of Ukrainian national liberation. 

The Ukrainian people, however, 
were not the only ones to have 
marked in mind Irish history and 
the Irish struggle. Other Russian- 
oppressed peoples reacted similarly 
—the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Finns, and the whole Caucasus. In 
the political life and the literature of 
these nations there are many traces 
of this influence. 

From this point of view, do 
not the Irish and the Americans 
of Irisk descent have a historical 
mission to aid these ‘natiens which 
are their spiritual children? De they 
not feel the need to protect and help 
them in their struggle? 

Through their moral help to these 
non-Russians, within the Soviet 
Union, they could, these Irish, create 
traditions which would survive the 
present totalitarian Soviet Union 


prison of peoples, and lead mankind 
to a better and more peaceful werld, 
a just world, the world of free united 
nations. 


shop—* Iron Sinks ”—and he went in and told the man 


that he knew iron sank. 
“Yes,” said the man, 


“and time flies, but wine vaults, 


grass slopes, and music sounds; Niagara falls, moonlight 
walks, sheep run, and holidays trip; scandal spreads, stan- 
dard weights, india rubber tyres, the organ stops, and the 
whole world goes round; trade returns.” 
“Yes,” said the humorist, as he fied, 
busts!” 


difference between a poor man and a millionaire is 


“and marble 


—Irish News. 


that one worries over his next meal and the other over 


his last. 
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Typist Rings the Bells 


ETTY NINETEEN - YEAR - OLD JEAN 

Stewart is one Belfast girl who 
mever yearns to spend her holidays 
by the sea. Instead of lazing on the 
beach she prefers to spend her free 
time another way—working ‘hard in 
the belfry. 

For Jean, a shorthand typist who 
became a bellringer three years ago, 
admits she just couldn’t enjoy a 
holiday without some time at her 
favourite hobby. 

A member of both St. Donard’s 
Bellringers’ Society and that of St. 


Philip and St. James, Holywood, she B 


can claim to have rung twenty- 
seven full peals, is assistant secretary 
te the northern district of the Irish 
Change Ringers’ Association, a sub- 
editor of The Irish Bell News 
and the youngest member of the 
Central Council of Church Bell- 
cingers. And she is the first Irish 
woman to conduct a peal in this 
country. 

“ Bellringing isn’t just a job for a 
man, aS so many people seem to 
think,” says Jean emphatically. “It 
deesn’t really take a lot of muscle— 
just good timing.” 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Voice from the U.S. 


S EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE ONLY 

magazine in the whole United 
States dealing with linen and domes- 
tic cloths, Mr. Julien Elfenbein is a 
man of considerable interest to all in 
Ireland connected with the linen 
trade. He says the chief factor frus- 
trating the sales of linen in the 
States was that the buyers of the big 
department stores are reluctant to 


handle Irish linen unless the profit is 
substantial. 

Mr. Elfenbein’s remedy: Go after 
the buyer. Offer him better designs, 
more modern methods of sales pro- 
motion and packing and create se 
great a public demand through 
advertising that no store can afford 
to ignore it. 

—Belfast Newsletter. 


She Knew the ‘‘ Colonial 
Boy ”’ 

RIGHT AS A BIRD IS Lg, 
of Castlemaine, friend of “ The 
Wild Colonial Boy”. Eighty-seven 
now, she lives in a jolly little house 
where there are always flowers. 

She told us about Jack Duggan, 
the “Wild Colonial Boy”, with 
whom she as a little girl went te 
school, and spoke proudly of the 
fact that she gets letters from 
Australia and America...“ and some 
of the film companies are all wrong, 
and they mix up America with 
Australia,” said she. 

And in case you have ideas abeut 
Connie Foley’s hero you might as 
well know that when Molly starts to 
describe “The Wild Colonial Boy ” 
she pushes up the tip of her nose 
and says: “We called him ‘ Pussy- 


face ’!” 
—Sunday Press. 


Dublin Music Maestro 


NEIL KEARNS—ONLY FIVE FOOT 

four, but twelve stone—is a 
familiar figure in show business and 
he has a mission. Modern music, he 
believes, is an art—as great an art ag 
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the music of any other age and 
tempo. 

Curious'y, the man who sets 
thousands dancing began in compar- 
ative isvlation—as an organist. But 
he har kered for the dance band, and 
ene night, when he was on tour as 
accompanist with a variety show, the 
idea took wings. 

Some of his friends in the show 
suggested a dance band. It was in 
1945. The very next year Neil went 
eut on his own. First big opportunity 
was a contract to tour Britain in the 
band’s first year—it resulted from the 
imterest of Oscar Rabin. 

QOsear heard the band—and liked it 
—so he personally financed the tour. 
Neil recalis: “It was the first-ever 
sour ef an Irish dance band in 
Britain. Coming in our first year, it 
made the band.” 

Vecalist in that tour was Frankie 
Blowers—and it made him, too. 

—GERALD McCDERMOTT in 
Empire News. 


Woman Wine Merchant 


Nora FitzGeracp 1s IRELAND’S 

only woman wine merchant. Miss 
Fitzgerald’s firm has over a hundred 
years of history behind it. it was 
feunded by her grandfather, and 
inherited by her father, Mr. Martin 
Fitzgerald, owner ef the Freeman’s 
Jeurnal, and one of the first members 
ef the Free State Senate. 

The Fitzgeralds were in Abbey 
Street in 1916, and their stores were 
burnt in the fires that spread from 
the General Post Office. 

They found a place in Thomas 
Street near the Augustinian Friary. 
Later, they moved to their présent 
headquarters. When her brother died 
in 1948, Miss Fitzgerald took his 
place as head of the firm. 

Until then she had been concerned 
not with old wines, but with old 
languages, and she had taken her 
Moderatorship in Philology in Trinity 
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College, Dublin. Her particular 
languages were French and German. 

She obtained a doctorate in 
Philology in the world-famous 
German University of Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau; but she is very casual about 
these scholastic achievements. 

She would prefer to talk about 
tennis—she captained the Trinity 
tennis team—or about her horses 
which carry the family colours on the 
course; about anything, I suspect, but 
about herself. 

—Irish Independent. 


Nun Was Parnell’s Friend 


ISTER DELPHINE DE BUSH, 
St. Patrick’s Home, Kilmainham, 
Dublin, recently celebrated her 
seventieth year in religion. She was 
born in Detroit, U.S.A., in 1865 and 
entered the Order of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. She spent some 
time in Brittany and came to Dublin 
about 1883. From then until 1889 
she was attached to St. Patrick’s 
Home, the Coombe. During these 
years she was a friend of Charles 
Stewart Parnell and had instructions 
to visit him each month to collect a 

subscription for the Order. 

—Irish Times. 


The McCarthy Tradition 


ETHNA McCartny ts a DueLin 
doctor who, had she not chosen 
medicine, might easily have made 
literature her career. She has the 
family background, for her grand- 
father was the Young Ireland poet, 
Denis Florence McCarthy. She her- 
self has had poems published in the 
Dublin Magazine and several of them 
have been broadcast from Radio 
Eireann. 

Her father was that Dr. Brendan 
McCarthy who, in 1902, was awarded 
the Arnott Memorial Medal for 
Bravery. 

Typhus had broken out in one of 
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the Donegal islands. Dr. McCarthy, 
who was in Burtonport, set off with 
Dr. Smith, the local doctor, to the 
relief of the stricken people, and, 
because the boatmen were too scared 
of the fever to accompany them, they 
rowed the boat themselves, put the 
patients into it and rowed back. 

When they had almost reached the 
mainland the boat sank, but the pas- 
sengers were saved, thanks mainly to 
Dr. McCarthy’s efforts. Dr. Smith 
himself became ill of typhus and 
died. 

Dr. Ethna, who is an MB. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, is also 
an accomplished linguist and has 
recently taken up a post as Medical 
Leader of the World Health Organis- 
ation’s Maternal and Child Health 
Project in Baghdad. 

—Irish Independent. 


Weaving Golden Dreams 


“WEAVING A THREAD OF GOLDEN 

dreams ”—that is what Brian 
O'Donoghue, Westfields, Limerick, 
was doing last year. Today this 
young ex-Irish Army Lieutenant is 
making the dreams come true. He is 
weaving for hard cash. With the help 
of his wife, Ethne, he is weaving 
stoles, scarves and headsquares, which 
are finding a lucrative market both 
here and abroad. 

Brian got the idea after visiting 
Connemara, on a holiday. Struck by 
the beauty of the colours used by an 
old cottage weaver, he persuaded him 
to part with the secrets and returned 
home with a small hand loom. He 
started weaving as a hobby. Then he 
decided to go into full time produc- 
tion. 

The O’Donoghues purchased {600 
worth of machinery and set it up in 
the garage of their semi-detached 
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suburban residence. A _ neighbour 
offered them a loan of his garage 
when space became too crowded. 
Now they are in full production. 
Each article has a different colour 
design. They use the finest and most 
expens've yarns in all the colours of 
a “ pot-of-gold” rainbow. 
—Limerick Weekly Eche. 


Fay Taylour’s Advice 


Iss Fay TayLour, OFFALY-BORN 
motor racing driver, with speed 
records galore to her credit, is a 
careful person when she starts driv- 
ing on the public roads, 
‘ “The quickest way around a cor- 
ner is to go in slowly and come out 
fast,” she says. The addition to this 
statement is grim, but true. “ The 
quickest way to heaven is to go into 
a corner fast.” 

Miss Taylour has come a long way 
since the days of her extreme you h 
in Dublin, when she won a prize of 
£50 for domestic science. 

A quiet life of housekeeping was 
planned for her at that stage, but she 
used the prize money to buy a motor- 
bicycle instead of a gas stove, and, 
from then on, her life has been sperit 
among the fumes of petrol instead 
of the aroma of baking bread and 
cakes. 

When you sce Miss Taylour on the 
track, do not be misled by her black 
face. It is not a mud pack nor is it 
a coating of axle grease. It is nothing 
more nor less than a little rubber mask 
that she slips on just before starting 
in order to keep her skin from harm. 
She has her overalls specially 
designed for her, too, with a breast- 
pocket embroidered with her name, 
and large enough to accommodate her 
powder compact. 

—Candida. 


A FANATIC is a man who can’t change his mind, and won’t 


change the subject. 


Alfred Chester Beatty, philanthropist in a needy world 


Our Millionaire Art Friend 


paintings by Monet and Sisley, 

Manet and van Goyen. Alfred 
Chester Beatty poured tea from a 
silver teapot. “I’m told the cake is 
very nice,” he said pleasantly. “ Help 
yourself. I’m just going to have my 
ration—two Dutch scones.” 

Chester Beatty treats his guests 
with a quaint gentility, almost as if 
he were appraising one of his in- 
credibly beautiful Persian Korans. It 
is some time before you realise that, 
beyond the diverting asides on world 
finances, the Welfare State and 
Moses Maimonides, an alert appraisal 
is, in fact, going on. This man, one 
of the wealthier of the world’s 
citizens, a great name in international 
mining achievement, and a philan- 
dhropist in a needy world, daily 
handles priceless Eastern manuscripts 
in the Dublin library which he has 
built specially to house his collection 
—this man, at seventy-nine, has still 
the eye of the prospector. 


QO; the walls of the room were 


HE assesses value in human person- 

ality: as effectively as he assessed 
the potential of the Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira copperfields in Northern 
Rhodesia, which now produce more 
than £39,000,000 worth of ore a year, 
and without whose products the elec- 
tricity supply industry of Britain 
would be seriously hampered. A 
London financier warned him he 
would lose his money in Rhodesia. 
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Chester Beatty backed his own judg- 
ment and picked a winner. 

It was his fortune to be endowed 
with a deep appreciation of the wider 
humanities, as well as a good busi- 
ness sense and an engineer’s perti- 
nacity. The combination has pro- 
duced a man with the shrewdness to 
open up the copper belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, with the acumen to collect 
rare manuscripts when few others 
thought of doing it, and yet with the 
vision to use the wealth brought in 
by his copper ventures to facilitate 
medica] research, and to place his 
Eastern treasure trove at the disposal 
of scholars from all over the world. 


From his early youth, Chester 

Beatty knew exactly where he was 
going. As a boy in New York he col- 
lected mineral stones. It was an 
augury of the two-fold path which 
his life was to take. In the first place, 
he was determined to be an engineer, 
and, like many another adventurous 
young man, he went West, to 
Colorado, in 1898. Today the Utah 
Copper Company owns the biggest 
copper mine in the world. Chester 
Beatty first recommended its develop- 
ment in 1905. 

It was not until just before the 
first World War that he rushed down 
the second avenue. The collector’s 
fever seized him. He went to Egypt 
for health reasons in 1913, returned 
there after the war to build a house 
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and orange groves near the Pyramids. 
His collector’s temperature was by 
this time up to well over 100. There 
was reason for the excitement. 

“There were no unknown Western 
manuscripts waiting to be dis- 
covered,” says Chester Beatty simply. 
“ Besides, civilisation came from the 
East.” Here was a venture; an ex- 
ploration to see what the mysterious 
East could reveal of its secrets. Yet, 
it was also typical of Chester Beatty 
that the venture was a sound pro- 
position. It was no madcap, hap- 
hazard scheme. He had an organisa- 
tion for buying all over the East, 
headed by a skilful agent. 


Topay his treasure trove consists of 
13,000 volumes, manuscripts and 
miniatures, and includes exquisite 
Arabic Korans, the oldest copy of 
the Greek Gospels in the world, 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets, an 
example of the earliest known 
(Japanese) printing in the world, 
Siamese and Japanese jade books. 
Heads of museums from all over 
the world drop into the new library 
in Shrewsbury Road today to study 
early records of their own countries 
—records which might have been 
lost in the last forty tempestuous 
years, if Chester Beatty had not pre- 
served them. He and his librarian 
still have several thousand volumes 
to check, and rarities continue to 
come to light—an unknown book by 
a 13th-century philosopher, a 14th- 
century commentary on Avicenna. 
Among treasures, Chester 
Beatty moves with the quiet assur- 


Visitors to Trinity College, 

Dublin, can see the Scrip- 
tures in Greek as used by the 
early Christians. Mr. Chester 
Beatty has given on loan a dozen 
frayed, brown leaves of papyrus 
which were discovered in 1931 
in the Egyptian desert. Written 
by various scribes between 15@ 
and 350 A.D., the leaves contain 
copies of much of the New Tes- 
tament in the original Greek and 
of the Old Testament in an 
ancient translation. 

The oldest specimens of 
books—as distinct from rolls— 
ever found, they have proved 
invaluable to Biblical scholars. 


ance of a man who knows he has 
carried out both of his life’s self- 
appointed tasks with success. He has 
reaped some of the most satisfactory 
fruits which life can offer. 


NATURALISED British subject since 

1933, he has devoted much of 
his wealth to encouraging medical 
research, particularly into cancer. 
Recently he extended his generosity 
to Ireland, when he presented a fine 
group of French paintings to the 
National Gallery. 

All his life Chester Beatty has 
cherished the romance of discovery, 
both of the riches of the earth and 
the riches of the mind. That his dis- 
coveries have brought him great 
material reward is merely a tribute 
to his capability and vision; that he 
has used his wealth to such good 
ends is a tribute to his integrity. 


way mother trained us, I find it hard to tell a lie— 


even when I hear one. 


—Oregon Jesuit. 


Television may complete the triumph of the Image 


Last Battle of the Books 


STEPHEN ROCHE 


WENTY years hence, nay, perhaps 

tomorrow, a city man will return 

to his home after a tiresome day 
in his office, or at the Stock 
Exchange. He will have only-to turn 
en a switch, for the wall to lighten 
up. On this wail a film will be pro- 
jected, maybe the latest novel filmed, 
er, if he prefers more solid food, the 
events or actualities of the minute. At 
any rate, he has only to turn on that 
switch to choose at will the best 
seller or the last edition of his news- 
paper. Will such a man, however well 
disposed, be inclined to read? 

It’s useless to protest that mural 
television is not for tomorrow. We 
all know by experience that nothing 
can stop the progress of technique 
and that te<vision will rule the 
future to the death of reading. 


READING demands an effort and 

effort is exactly what the modern 
man tries to avoid at all costs. 
There was a time when the art of 
reading, and writing, was the pre- 
serve of a handful of men, whether 
they were called savants, mandarins 
or intellectuals. There was a time 
when he who knew how to read 
and write possessed the world. The 
whim of humanism was to accord 
to reading and writing an exclusive 
merit. Intelligence was needed to 
govern the world and intelligence 
knew no other means of expression 


than tracing on a piece ef paper 
several lines with a pen. Writing 
was even confounded with intelli- 
gence, and soon the werld was 
merely a vast barracks where the 
titled adjutants welcomed you with 
the ritual question: “Can you read 
and write?” One who was ignorant 
of these two arts was merely a 
primitive, in fact, an idiet. 

To prove the excesses in this 
matter of writing would be today a 
platitude. In place of remaining a 
means, it has become an end. Year 
by year the number increases of 
those who write “for to write”, or 
who, in the words of Léen Daudet, 
“have nothing to say but insist on 
expressing it.” 

The present generation counts 
tens of thousands of these invalids, 
from the ineffectual writer to the 
useless bureaucrat. Invalids because 
they no longer use their hands 
except to hold a pen. In these con- 
ditions one cannot blame a priori 
the other men — namely, the 
readers—for revolting and replacing 
reading by the “Image”. Nothing 
dies unjustly; the art of reading will 
only perish if it justly merits it. 


URING the first twenty years of 
the cinema, this lame ancestor of 
the television of tomorrow, no one 
dared to claim that the Image had 
as many rights as reading. The 
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LAST BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


Image, today, has cruelly taken its 
revenge. I put two questions to my 
readers: (1) How many times yearly 
do you go to a cinema and how 
many times do you buy a book? At 
the same time (2) which will you 
choose—two places at the cinema or 
a book? . 

Some years ago I heard a young 
woman ask another if she had read 
Farewell To Arms. “Oh,” replied 
the other, “I have not yet had the 
time. I have gone to the cinema. I 
do not read much you know; I must 
be ill to do so.” This I repeated to 
a literary critic, who replied: 
“Doubtless the reply of a working- 
class woman!” By jove, yes, a 
working-class woman! Only, at the 
end of the last century, men and 
women of the working-class formed 
a queue to get the last edition of an 
Edgar Wallace or a Marie Corelli. 
They had not necessarily to be ill to 
do so. 

Let not the Communists hasten to 
crow over these remarks. In spite 
of all the Battle of the Books offered 
to the working-class, I fear they 
prefer their local cinema to the 
complete works of Kanapa. In fact, 
if the Communist intellectuals were 
not as retrograde as the bourgeois, 
they would understand that “ real- 
ism ” settles nothing, that one never 
puts the clock back, and that “ writ- 
ink” must trace out new ways or 
perish. The sale of books grows less 
and less, and that is an infallible 
sign. Literature cuts a sorry figure of 
an old trollop in all the back streets, 
in all the second-hand bookstalls in 
every metropolis of the world. 


YOUNG writer of 1953, if he is 
not aided by huge publicity, can, 
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with some luck, sell 1,000 copies of 
his first novel. I know more than 
one novel since 1948 which gave 
excellent promise, and the total sale 
was 300. There are the prizes, 
certainly, and even though unjustly 
meted out, they serve literature. 
They fabricate at least some 
champions yearly and, in this way, 
encourage young writers just as an 
international footballer by his repu- 
tation stimulates the local clubs of 
his birthplace or of his province. 

In this atomic age “writing” is, 
in its very essence, as a means of 
expression, anti-social. Formerly one 
believed that it really participated in 
our lives. The facts are all to the 
contrary. Our lives are made by the 
radio, by the cinema. The statistics 
of the radio show us that the hours 
fixed by it are the hours of meal- 
time. In other words, folk have 
ceased to talk at table, they leave the 
man at the microphone speak for 
them. They find all that natural and 
I have never heard a_ housewife 
formalise against it. One eats, the 
master of the house switches on the 
radio and listens to Tino Rossi. If, 
on the contrary, he dared to open a 
book, it would be want of manners. 
That is because reading absorbs the 
individual, projects him for the 
moment outside society. Reading is 
an individual act, whereas we live in 
an era of collectivity. 

There was a time when “ liberty ” 
was the No. 1 ideal of peoples. To- 
day it seduces nobody for we have 
had proof of its sterility. Of what 
use is it to me to be free in a world 
vowed to social injustice? Of what 
use is it to me to be free if one child 
in the world can die of hunger? 
Liberty was closely allied to writing. 
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The Image will reign in a collective 
world where equality will count 
more than liberty. Equality every- 
where and first of all in pleasure: 
equality begins at the cinema. 


S century teaches us to be- 

ware of the individual in his 
works. One knows now where dicta- 
tion leads to. Intellectually we have 
reached the stage of distrust. But we 
are inclined to believe that the crea- 
tion of one thing has not the same 
value as the creation of several, that 
individual work takes a back seat in 
comparison with team work. 

The cinema has adopted the 
modern method, that of team work. 
Imagine at what stage it would still 
be if the film had had to depend on 
one man, if the most capable film 
producer did not receive from time 
to time the criticisms of his operator 
and of his photographer. Moreover 
in the struggle between the Image 
and Writing, the first has on the 
second another and decisive advan- 
tage. It is its formidable imaginative 
power. 

Compare for instance a first-class 
writer, even a genius, with a quite 
mediocre film producer. Both treat 
of the same subject. But few readers 
will be haunted by the novel after- 
wards, while at the door of the 
cinema, these men and women who 
come out show on their faces, at 
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least for some moments, the reflex of 
the drama they have just witnessed 
or even lived. And these children, 
even men in the street, have you re- 
marked their jests? They are the 
jests of the film-screen. The cinema 
has penetrated into our streets, our 
homes. What will it be when we shall 
have it at home, when we regard the 
Image on the wall while smoking our 
pipe or eating or doing the ordinary 
household duties? 


E man of 1953 has chosen the 
Image in preference to reading 
and writing. Writing has lost its 
power. 
Now writing furnishes us with 
many proofs of decay and death. 
Let us leave the dead bury their 
dead. The “expression” of the world, 
the recreation of a work of art and 
its witness, these alone interest us. 
It matters little whether the witness 
be written or filmed. Wherever goes 
the world we must follow it. The 
annihilation of the mind and that of 
writing are not the same thing. The 
mind, thanks be to God, is eternal. 
The writers, it seems, were a little 
too quickly granted the monopoly of 
it. 


Image is the hope of the future. 

We have not the right to refuse 

hope even though it fills us with 
dread. 


_ WOMAN who got on the bus with ten children was asked 
by the astonished couductor if they were all her own, 


or was it a picnic. “ They’re all mine,” she sighed, “and 


it’s no picnic!” 


A. P. 


ARY: I crave your indulgence, 

dear Mamma, while I discuss 

with you some points in 
Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Mamma: It will give me great 
pleasure, dear Mary, to elucidate 
your difficulties. 

Mary: In our study of Aristotle, 
dear Mamma, we read that in the 
ideal State only the best should 
make the laws. 

Mamma: Quite so, dear Mary. 
Pray continue. 

Mary: In our dear country, dear 
Mamma, are the best ruling? 

Mamma: The present rulers, dear 
Mary, have maintained with a re- 
markable insistency that they are the 
best. 

Mary: But, dear Mamma, I have 
read so frequently in the Press the 
statements of the Opposition that 
the present rulers are quite worth- 
less and, I shudder to say it, a danger 
to the country. 

Mamma: Much depends on what 
newspaper you read, dear Mary. 

- Mary: Pray tell me, dear Mamma, 
are the present rulers a danger to 
the country? 

Mamma: No, dear Mary. 

Mary: How relieved I am, dear 
Mamma. 

(Dear Mary gives a sigh of relief). 


Mamma: Ethics, dear children, is 
not an exact science, and does 


Reprinted from : 


Mamma on the Best People 


K. 


not purport to lay down general rules 
of good conduct to apply to all men 
at all times. 

Sean: Dear Mary and I have 
searched Aristotle for a definition of 
“the best,” dear Mamma, but our 
search has been fruitless. 

Mamma: Aristotle does not define 
“the best,” dear Sean. This term 
must ever remain a matter of 
opinion, not a matter capable of de- 
monstration or of exact definition. 

Sein: But, dear Mamma, I re- 
cently read in a society journal “ All 
the best people were present.” 

Mamma: Society journals, dear 
Sean, frequently use terms with a 
looseness that is fortunately never 
found in Plato and Aristotle. 


SEAN: Does “the best people ” here 
mean the people of highest 
virtue, dear Mamma? 

Mamma: By no means, 
Sean. 

Mary: What does the term, as 
used here, mean, dear Mamma? 

Mamma: The best people, dear 
Mary, are the people of most wealth, 

(Dear Mary is astounded; dear 
Sedn is astonished. Both are 
momentarily speechless). 

Mary: Words are inadequate to 
express my amazement,’ dear 
Mamma! 

Sean: Your statement has indeed 
bewildered me, dear Mamma! 


Dublin Opinion 


dear 
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Mary: Am I to understand, dear 
Mamma, that a person of the highest 
virtue would not be regarded as one 
of the best people? 

Mamma: Not without money, 
dear Mary. 

Se4n: Or a person of the highest 
intellect and learning, dear Mamma? 

Mamma: Has he money, dear 
Sean? 

Sean: No, dear Mamma. 

Mamma: No, dear Sean, he also 
must have money. Learning and the 
‘arts have a slight advantage over 
virtue, which has no standing what- 
soever. 

Mary: Alas, alas, alack-a-day! 


SkAn: Is the term “the best 
people” in this connotation con- 

fined to society journalism, dear 

Mamma, or is it in universal use? 

Mamma: It is used universally, 
dear Sean. 

Mary: Kindly explain this misuse 
of simple words, dear Mamma. 

Mamma: It is due partly to wrong 
standards, partly to the common 
admiration of the moneyed classes, 
but chiefly to intellectual deficiency, 
dear Mary. 

Sean: Pray, dear Mamma, give 
further examples of the accepted use 
of the term “ best,” lest dear Mary 
and I be misled in our reading. 

Mamma: Certainly, dear Sean. 
The best people are said to move 
in the best circles, attend the best 
schools, and frequent the best shops. 

Mary: Be kind enough to 
elaborate, dear Mamma. 

Mamma: The best schools are 
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those that charge the highest fees, 
dear Mary. 


SEAN: Do the best schools produce 
the best standard of scholarship, 
dear Mamma? 

Mamma: Academic results have 
nothing to do with the matter, dear 
Sean. The best schools produce not 
scholars but essentially gentlemen. 

Mary: And not scholars, dear 
mamma? 

Mamma: Except by accident, dear 


Sean: By analogy, dear Mamma, 
the best shops are those that charge 
the highest prices? 

Mamma: Quite so, dear Sean. 


ARY: What are the recreations of 

the best people, dear Mamma? 

Mamma: Huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ 
and patronising the arts, dear Mary. 
They play cricket and Rugby foot- 
ball. 

Sean: Do they play Soccer, dear 
Mamma? 

Mamma: No, dear Sean. 

Sean: Or Gaelic football, dear 
Mamma? 

Mamma: No, dear Sean. 

Mary: How very strange, dear 
Mamma! May I inquire if we belong 
to the best people, in the present 
restricted sense? 

Mamma: Yes, dear Mary, but 
dear Papa is finding it increasingly 
difficult to maintain the required 
standard of goodness. The discussion 
is now closed, dear children. 

Sean, Mary: Thank you, dear 
Mamma. 


“P40, do they raise political plums from seed?” 
“No, my boy, political plums are more often the 


result of clever grafting.” 


4 


One of the world’s most famous practitioners of the art tells how 


Want to Write a Short Story? 


FRANK O’CONNOR 


OR me, what makes the short 
story what it is, is its attitude to 
Time. In any novel the prin- 
cipal character is Time—Ulysses, 
The Informer and Mrs. Dalloway 
notwithstanding. Even in inferior 
novels and in books which are not 
strictly creative literature, the chrono- 
logical ordering of events establishes 
a rhythm, which is the rhythm of life 
itself, and I have known novelists 
who sometimes wrote hundreds of 
pages until the novel proper began. 
But what to the novelist is the 
most precious element in his work is 
a mightmare to the short-story 
writer. He is all the while trying to 
get round the necessity for describ- 
ing events in sequence; the rhythm is 
too slow, and when novelists like 
Henry James and Hardy turn story- 
tellers and use the rhythm of the 
novel, he finds the result disastrous. 
Hardy will cheerfully waste three 
pages getting his here up the hill 
before he even begins to reveal what 
his story is about. Time the collabo- 
rator has become Time, the gasbag. 


EVERY great short story represents 

a struggle with #Time—the 
novelist’s Time—a refusal to allow 
it to establish its majestic rhythms 
(“ Chapter I, A Walk on the Heath”). 
It attempts to reach some point of 
vantage, some glowing centre of 


action from which past and future 
will be equally visible. 

The crisis of a short story is the 
short story, and not, as m the novel, 
the logical, inescapable sesuit of 
everything preceding m, the mere 
flowering of events. I should almost 
say that in the story what precedes 
the crisis becomes a consequence of 
the crisis. 

It is one of the weaknesses of the 
story-writer that, because of his 
awareness of the importance of the 
crisis, he tends to inflate it, to give it 
artificial, symbolic significance. In 
teaching the short story, I have had 
to warn students that anyone using 
symbolism would be instantly ex- 
pelled from the class. 


JOYCE, who was fascinated by the 

problem, did use symbelism, but 
being Joyce used it in such a re- 
mote form that he manages to con- 
ceal it from most readers. In Ivy- 
Day in the Committee Room, a 
satirical comment on [Ireland after 
Parnell, we meet a few political 
figures consumed with rancour for 
the want of a drink. 

Then some bottles of stout appear, 
and the tone of their sentiment at 
once becomes nobler, till, in a mock- 
heroic parody of a Hero’s funeral, a 
sentimental poem takes the piace of 
a Dead March and three bottles of 
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stout, placed before the fire to open, 
that of the three volleys fired over 
the Hero’s grave. 


‘THE device of the muted symbol is 

superbly used in The Dead. 
The events of the story have already 
long taken place, and were never 
very significant. A tubercular young 
man who sang a song called The 
Lass of Aughrim fell in love with a 
West of Ireland girl called Gretta. 
One night, she found him outside 
her window, wet and shivering, and 
soon after, he died. 

The story proper opens years later 
with the arrival of Gretta and her 
husband at a musical party given by 
two old music teachers in Dublin. 
As Gabriel Conroy, the husband, 
enters, he scrapes snow from his 
galoshes and cracks a joke with the 
maid about getting married. She re- 
torts bitterly that “the men that 
does be there nowadays are nothing 
but old palaver and all they can get 
out of you.” 

These two things—the snow and 
the maid’s retort—form the theme of 
the story, and they are repeated in 
varied and more menacing forms 
until the climax. 


“THE men that does be there now- 

adays ” cannot be great lovers; it 
is only the Dead who can be perfect. 
The young Gaelic League girl with 


whom Gabriel chats about the West. 


of Ireland—the subject, like the dead 
themselves, rising—may be charming, 
but she cannot have the courtesy 
and grace of the old music teachers 
who are passing into the shadow; 
Caruso—a subtle touch, this—may, 
for all we know, be a good singer, but 
he cannot be as great as Parkinson, 
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the obscure English tenor, whom one 
of the old ladies once heard. 

And in the tremendous cadenza we 
realise that Gabriel, good husband 
though he may be, can never mean 
to his wife what the dead boy who 
once stood shivering beneath her 
window means—till he too has been 
buried under the snow which is 
Death’s symbol. 


THis, of course, is only a way of 
saying that the short story is 
lyrical, not epic; that it springs from 
the heart of a situation rather than 
mounts up to and explains it. 

There is yet another way of ex- 
pressing the same thing in relation 
to the novel. The novel, it is generally 
agreed, is the typical art of the middle 
classes which reached its highest de- 
velopment in the century of the 
middle classes, the nineteenth. The 
nineteenth-century novel in Europe 
had a peculiar geographical distri- 
bution. It is at its greatest in 
England, France and Russia. 

The distribution of the short stcry 
is quite different. Here, the Russians 
have the field to themselves; the 
French with Maupassant are barely 
in sight, while the English are still 
hovering round the starting post, 
eagerly searching for the whiskers of 
Colonel Claude Combpyne. 

It is true that the great period of 
the short story didn’t come until the 
decline of the novel about 1880, but 
long before that Turgenev had done 
things with the short story which 
have never been bettered. This hints 
at a basic difference in approach 
between novel and story. 


[t is even more peculiar in our own 
times. Now, it is America which 
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takes the place of Imperial Russia 
and produces both novels and short 
stories of the first rank. But Ireland, 
which has never produced a novel, 
has produced short stories of remark- 
able quality, and, in spite of Coppard 
and Pritchett, far superior to English 
short stories. 

This suggests that the difference 
has something to do with the attitude 
that the two art forms impose on 
their writers. The difference is in the 
attitude to society. 

The thing which makes the Irish 
novel impossible is that the subject 
of a novel is almost invariably the 
relation of the individual to society, 
and Ireland does not have a socicty 
which can absorb the individual; as 
an American critic has put it, every 
good Irish novel ends on a ship to 
England or America. 

But the emotion of Gabriel Conroy 
in The Dead is not conditioned 
by society, and the loneliness of the 
people in Winesburg, Ohio, is not 
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troubles “ are from eternity and shall 
not fail.” 


[Ny fact, the short story, compared 

with the novel, is a lonely, per- 
sonal art; the lyric cry in face of 
human destiny, it does not deal as 
the novel must do with types or with 
problems of moment, but with what 
Synge calls “the profound and 
common interests of life”; the little 
servant girl so weary of her nursing 
that she smothers the baby; the cab- 
man so obsessed by his son’s death 
that when none of his busy customers 
will listen to his grief, he tells it to 
his old cab-horse. 

It is not for nothing that some of 
the great story-tellers like Gorki 
have been tramps. The story-writer 
is not a soldier in the field, but a 
guerilla fighter. 

He stands always somewhere on 
the outskirts of society, less interested 
in its famous and typical figures than 
in the lonely and gnarled and ob- 


likely to be changed by any change scure individuals of Winesburg, 
in their social condition. Their Ohio, and Dublin, Ireland. 
From a Sunday Times report of the match between 
London-Irish and Northampton played recently. 
“ .. . As ome might expect, it was a stern battle 
forward. The Irish have an invaluable acquisition in a 
front-row forward, J. H. Smith, capped for Ireiand in all 
their matches in 1851-2, and when the pack hunts more 
together it will surely be a formidable formation . . .” 
One may assume, I suppose, that the lack of cohesion 
at the moment is due to the failure of all those young 
forwards recruited in the 1870’s to keep up with the ever- 
green Mr. Smith. 
—QUIDNUNC in Irish Times. 


VAIN, pompous barrister, the disarrangement of whose 

wig had caused some laughter in court, turned to the 
famous advocate, Curran, and said: “Curran, do you see 
anything ridiculous in my wig?” “Nothing,” replied 
Curran, “ except your head.” 


The Passing Show 


Flying Curtains 


YOUNG DUBLIN BUSINESSMAN 

recently flew to the United States 
with Irish linen furnishing fabrics 
designed by four contemporary Irish 
artists. He is 24-year-old John 
McGuire who, for the past four years, 
has been in charge of the decorative 
furniture department of his family 
store. 

The idea of producing furnishings 
of Irish inspiration has interested 
John McGuire for quite some time. 
Last January he invited Louis le 
Brocquy, Neville Johnson, Thurloe 
Conolly and Patrick Scott to design 
a small collection of fabrics. 

Ogham script, the ancient burial 
places of the Boyne Valley and 
modern life in Ireland inspired the 
artists, whose designs have a distinctly 
novel flavour. Each artist contributed 
two designs to the collection. Each 
design has been produced in three 
colour-ways. 

In order to launch his idea, John 
McGuire has converted a disused 
stable into a showroom of contem- 
porary interior decoration in a tiny 
court tucked away behind Duke 
Street. At his request, the Corpora- 
tion have agreed to name it, “ Duke 


Court”. 
—Sunday Independent. 
How Many Miles to Where? 


DIRECTION POSTS ON OUR ROADS 

are all too high up to be seen in 
comfort from a car—particularly at 
night-time—and, in any event, they 
give only the most meagre of inform- 
ation, 


Compare this with the signposting 
systems on the Continent—in Spain, 
for example, where the system is par- 
ticularly good. There at regular and 
short intervals, you have large and 
readable signs telling you where you 
are, where you are coming to next 
and the various places you can go to 
from there. 

With buses it is even worse. The 
large assumption is made that anyone 
who wants to use a bus knows all the 
numbers, routes and destinations. 

In Dublin, there is a little inform- 
ation kiosk in O’Connell Street, but 
that is small consolation for someone 
out in Stoneybatter who has no idea 
what bus goes where. 

We could imitate London with 
advantage here. A small direction 
guide fixed on every bus-stop should 
not prove too expensive and would 
save a lot of tourists’ frayed tempers. 

—SEAN O’SEARBHAIN in Irish 
Press. 


Dialect Dying ? 

COLLEAGUE OF MINE WHO 

holidayed in the Ards Peninsula 
tells me that he was surprised to find 
that the Scots dialect has died out in 
many places but that in a few parts 
it still exists in as broad a form as 
ever. In this connection he heard a 
story about a county council roadman 
who had been told to be at a certain 
crossroads at a certain hour. He 
arrived in good time, but found no 
one there, nor were there any tools 
or materials with which to work. So 
he seated himself on the bank and lit 
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THE PASSING SHOW 


his pipe and smoked till the foreman 
eventually arrived. The latter asked 
him could he not find anything to do, 
and the reply was, “ How can Ah dae 
aucht when there is nae aucht tae dae 
aucht 

—Tue Roamer in Belfast 

News-Letter 


New Fashion Queen 


THE GRAND BALLROOM OF 

Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria _re- 
cently, some 1,200 members of ‘the 
garment industry crowded in for a 
look at the latest fashions from 
abroad. Among the fifty-seven styles 
paraded across the stage were some 
from Europe’s top designers—Dior, 
Fath, Balenciaga, Visconti. But the 
dress that brought the house down 
was “First Love”, the product of an 
almost unknewn Irish woman. 
Designed by Dublin’s 32-year-old 
Sybil Connolly, it was a dazzling 
white ball gewn made of gossamer- 
thin handkerchief linen. Sewn into 
5,00 minuscule pleats and banded 
with five strips of bright woven white 
satin, the flowing dress looked fit for 
a fairy queen. Price: $475. 


Prosperous Donegal 


NE of the things that struck 
me most forcibly about the 
Glencolumbkille area was its 
evident air of prosperity. All the 
cottages looked spotlessly clean, 
and they were admirably thatched 
and carefully tended. “How do 
the people live?” I asked. “And 
what do they use for money?” 
The man to whom I was talking 
laughed. “Those people,” he 
said, “are far better off than you 
think. They have many excel- 
lent sheep in which they do a 
lively trade. They still have the 
traditional American letter to 
which now must be added the 
Scottish and English letters. 
Make no mistake; there are lash- 
ings of money in Glencolumb- 
kille. 
—NICHEVO in the Irish 
Times. 


designs that Sybil Connolly brought 
to the U.S. for her first American 


The evening gown was one of 44 showings at Gimbels in Philadelphia 


e Handball in Argentina e 


E of the newest sports among the multitude practised 

im Argentina is handball. 

“This game,” said an Argentinian magazine, “was in- 
vented by Professor Antonio Valcta on the 25th of August, 
1918. The officers and ratings of six German ships who 
were interned in this Port (Buenos Aires) during the first 
world war started playing the game under the guidance 
ef Professor Valeta and it was through them that the 
game was taken back to Germany.” — 

Irish eyes might be inclined to open incredulously and 
even a little indignantly at this claim for the Professor’s 
sportive inventiveness, but a photograph accompanying the 
article clears the matter up. The Argentine sport appears 
to be a team game designed to be played in a football field, 
having nothing in common with our own homely game 
of alleys and aces. 

—TATLER II in the Irish Independent. 
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The Enniskillen Independent 


E is only one entirely independent bus operator in Northern 
Ireland, Mr. M. F. Cassidy of Enniskillen, proprietor of the 
Erne Bus Services. His routes run into both Northern Ireland and 
the Republic, and it is almost twenty-five years since the under- 
taking’s first vehicle began to ply between Enniskillen and Cootehill, 
a distance of thirty-six miles. 

Now Erne buses also serve Bundoran, Cavan, Clones and Rosslea, 
while, south of the Border, they operate between Carrigallen and 
Cavan, Longford and Carrick-on-Shannon. Mr. Cassidy’s service is 
now the largest independent enterprise of its kind in the whole of 
Ireland and serves, in all, portions of six counties with a total popu- 
lation exceeding 400,000. 

The constant crossing of the Border leads to various exigencies 
which are unknown in Britain. Notes on the timetables inform the 
passengers that although unaccompanied parcels are conveyed they 
can only be carried intra-State and not across the Border. Also that 
“ buses cannot wait for passengers who are held up by the Customs 
officials over petty smuggling”. By and large, however, Mr. Cassidy 
thinks that the services do not encounter any unusual difficulties by 
the Customs examinations. 

Although his buses serve some very thinly populated areas the 
fares are, on the average, lower than those charged by the State- 
controlled services, and he still has “return” fares between all 
important stages. 

—D. RANDALL in Transport World. 


and later at Filene’s in Boston. 
Though she has been designing in 
Dublin for ten years, Connolly first 
caught the eye of the continental 
trade last year, when she brought out 
her “Irish Washerwoman” style in 
line with a new trend to fringed 
tweeds and shawls. 

Most of Connolly’s styles reflect 


traditional Irish dress (“I couldn’t 
design a button anywhere but in 
Ireland,” says Sybil), instead of 
merely copying the trends of Rome 
and Paris. She uses native Irish 
materials, designs many of the fabrics 
herself, works closely with the Irish 
weavers, and turns out clothes from 


$80 to $475. —Time. 


HOUSEWIFE walked into a butcher’s shop, looked over 
the six chickens on display, and said: 

“T’ve four hungry boys at home and I like to give them 

lots of chewing to do. Pick out the three toughest birds 


from that lot, will you?” 


Delighted, the butcher selected three of the chickens in 


the window. 


” said the housewife, “wrap me up the other 


3 
4 
three.” 
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Your very welcome gift of a year’s 
pleasant reading will be appreciated by 
vour family and friends. Here is, 
indeed, the ideal gift—one that provides 
fun, entertainment and enlightenment 
every month of the year. Each issue of 
the Iris Dicest contains fresh, stimu- 
lating articles, features, stories and jokes, 
selected from the leading newspapers 
and magazines, and from the newest 
books by distinguished Irish authors. 
subscription to this popular 
Magazine is a gift that is at once in- 
expensive to you and most acceptable 
to your friends. It solves your gift 
problem easily and quickly—in fact, 
all you do is fill in and post the Form 
on Page IV of this folder, and after that 
leave everything to us. On your behalf 
we will send free, with the first issue of 
your subscription, a lovely coloured 
greeting card personally hand-inscribed 


with your name. 


Give your friends year’s pleasant 


FILL IN THE 


FORM ON 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE 
ACCOMPANIED BY A 


FREE - - - - - 
COLOURED GREETING CARD 


Why not list now on page IV the 
people to whom you want to send 
attractive and 
Put a tick | 


against Two Years” or “ One Year 


something — especially 


worth-while this year : 


fill in the full «names and addresses ot 
the people to whom you want your 
gifts sent ; indicate in each case the name 
you want inscribed on the card ; enclose 
appropriate remittance to cover your 
subscriptions, and post without delay w 
Irish Dicest, 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
Ireland. 
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Do You Never See Red? 


LESLIE E. WELLS 


HE percentage of colour-blind 
men has been increasing at a dis- 
turbing rate. Four out of every 
100 males and one out of every 
200 females, fail to distinguish be- 
tween green and red. Failure 
to define these two colours is the 
most dangerous form of colour- 
blindness, which is congenital or 


hereditary, and confined almost ex- 
clusively to men. The defect being 


handed down from grandfather to 
grandson, the daughter of a colour- 
blind man can transmit the de- 
fiency to her sons. 

Quite often prolonged eye strain 
or tiredness intensifies the com- 
plaint. Some victims are colour-blind 
only in one eye. 

Surprisingly, many people go 
through life unaware of their colour- 
deficiency. During childhood they 
learn that grass is green, that the 
sky is blue, and that tomatoes are 
red. 


Knowing that certain things have 
certain colours, when they think of 
the thing they assume the colour. 
They learn to distinguish betweem 
green, blue and red by the fact of 
shade of intensity rather than the 
colour itself. 


HE colour-blind often first leana 
of their defect only when they 
have to undergo official examination 


for occupations which demand per- 
fect sight. 

In some trades and industries 
such as textiles, drapery, printing 
and printing-ink making, paint, 
pottery and electrical trades, perfect 
sight is vital. 

The danger of railway men being 
colour-blind is obvious, yet there 
was a time when guards notched 
their flag sticks so that they should 
know which was the red and which 
the green. In France some years ago 
the fireman of the Strasbourg Ex- 
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press was colour-blind, resulting in 
a crash that killed 220 people after 
the train had passed four signals set 
against it. 


AttHouGH London policemen are 

tested for colour-blindness one 
motorist was acquitted in court re- 
cently on a charge of “ going over” 
en the STOP signal by proving that 
the policeman who brought the 
charge could not see red. The light 
was GREEN when the motorist 
passed it. 

A schoolmaster who constantly 
confused red and black ink when 
marking the school register—putting 
red where black should be and vice 
versa—solved the difficulty by dis- 
covering that the inks smelled dif- 
ferently. 

The great chemist, Dalton, who 
was a Quaker, once surprised his 
mother by giving her a pair of bright 
scarlet silk stockings for her sixtieth 
birthday! Until that day he was 
unaware of his colour-blindness. 

On being asked why he had bought 


Snappy Slogans 
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a red pair, he replied that they 
appeared dull grey. 

Believe it or not, those same scar- 
let stockings would have looked the 
same shade of grey to a bull! 

It is a fallacy to fear an attack 
from these animals because your 
wife happens to be wearing a red 
dress. Bulls cannot see red. It is the 
fluttering of the material that 
annoys them, not the colour. 

Among other animals, monkeys 
and apes can distinguish colours, but 
dogs, cats, horses, sheep and cows 
are colour-blind. Birds see all 
colours vividly except violet. Fish 
can see some colours. 

However, flies detest blue—so a 
house completely decorated in this 
colour saves yards of fly paper! 

Is there any cure for colour-blind- 
ness? Yes. Minor colour aberrations 
can be improved by careful feeding 
during adolescence. Codliver oil 
and foods containing a high propor- 
tion of vitamin A are considered 
most beneficial for improving colour 
sense 
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“We've Smashed Through the Pound Barrier !”—(Bargain 


sale.) 


“Come Clean With Us and We'll Dye For You.—(Dyers 


and Cleaners.) 


“Help Us To Go To Blazes !”—(Ad. for fireman’s dance.) 
“We Trust in God. All Others, Cash Please !”—(Picture 


shop.) 


“Don’t Let Your Figure Run to Waist!”—(Dress Shop.) 
“Is Your Left Eye Right? If not, see us.”—(Optician.) 
“Gone To Laanch.”—{Shipping office.) 

“Trespassers Prosecuted. Commercial Travellers Anni- 


hiliated !”—(Notice on farm gate.) 
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It involved something more than settling down on a farm in the 
heart of Wicklow 


Jow became Irish 


WINEFRIDE NOLAN 


E have been here for just 

over six years now and Tinna- 

killy has, long since, come to 
have the familiar associations that 
spell home. We no longer feel that 
we are an alien little oasis in 4 
strange land, and it now comes as 
a shock to us to hear someone whom 
we had considered indigenous to the 
country say: “I’m a new-comer, 
like yourselves.” That reveals some- 
thing that we have not, perhaps, 
altogether grasped of the essence of 
being Irish. 

Irish race memory goes a very 
long way back and, in spite of the 
tumultuous history of the country 
and the constant drain of emigra- 
tion, there is a stability of traditional 
family occupation of hoidings and 
their connection with the townlands 
into which the country is divided, 
that has been quite lost in the close 
conglomeration of English cities. 


WE live in the House in the Wood, 


in what is, primarily, the 
O’Byrne country and not far from 
the glen where Feagh McHugh of 
the same name made his famous 
sortie against the English in the time 
of Elizabeth. 
The Irish are often accused of liv- 
ing in the past. I think that this is 
so, only because the past, in some 


cases, is so vivid to them on account 
of the tradition of oral history that 
has grown up among a people whose 
oppressors denied them the luxury 
of compiling dim and dusty archives 
of a meticulous and scholarly nature. 


So, Feagh McHugh is not so far 

away and the Famine happened 
yesterday: “My grandmother was 
tending a pot of mangolds that were 
boiling for the pigs when a man 
came to the door, nigh dying with 
the hunger... .” And the dark 
spectre that stalked Ireland in the 
1840’s for a moment blots out the 
sun again. 

This continuity that is given to 
Irish history by verbal narrative is 
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Its name, officially, is 


them: “ Great girls altogether.” 


S a great pointed hill that lies to our back as we face the sea. 
Croghan Moira—Mary’s Mountain—but 
locally, it is known by the affectionate diminutive, “ The Motty ”, which 
means “ The Little Mound”. It’s a way the Irish have: with a word 
or a phrase to bring remoteness and grandeur into the orbit of 
familiarity. I think that the best example of this that I ever came across 
was Matt Talbot’s description of those two great female penitents of 
early Christian history, Mary Magdalene and Mary of Egypt. He called 


further helped by the importance 
that, traditionally, the Irish gave to 
a knowledge of genealogy. It was 
once a part of native education and 
still survives, in an informal man- 
mer, in the country folk. A question 
about a farmer in the district nearly 
always involves the receipt of much 
information about his forefathers, 
descendants and collaterals. It is not 
gossip in the ordinary sense; it is 
proof that one’s interlocutor knows 
“his genealogy”. And that, as Pro- 
fessor Corkery says in his Hidden 
Ireland, is the rebuttal which was 
given by an Irishman who was called 
a fool. “I’m no fool,” he cried to 
the charge: “I know my genealogy.” 

Alas! We don’t know our 
genealogy—and nobody knows ours, 
except in a very general way: that 
Jim’s mother hailed from Roscom- 
mon and that I have Irish blood in 
me. I suppose that, to the end of 
our days here, we shall be “new- 
comers ” for the man who so humbly 
described himself to us had been in 
the district for twenty-three years; 
had never been any further away 
than Dublin; and, later, in a very 
interesting story (containing much 
genealogy) we were told that his im- 
mediate forebears were born, and 
lived, within five or six miles of our 
little town. 


EING Catholic, inevitably we had 
other bonds with the bulk of the 

people of Ireland. Within the dog- 
matic framework of uncompromising 
Catholic belief there is, however, 
ample scope for those different 
characteristics that derive from a 
traditional national culture and 
which give nationalities their distinc- 
tive flavour. So it is with Ireland. 

It is hard to decide at what point 
one ceases to feel a stranger. When 
we first came, the only spot in the 
district which had any connection 
with our historical knowledge of Ire- 
land was the “Meetings”, and, 
somehow, the Sweet Vale of Avoca 
is too sweetly pretty to be represen- 
tative of the turbulent history of the 
country as a whole. Thomas Moore, 
whatever his merits as a singer, and 
in spite of his friendship with Robert 
Emmet, is too much of the dapper 
drawing-room pet of high society to 
fit into the rough, dark picture ef 
Ireland’s past. 

The narrow Mass Path that climbs 
our hill, passes through our yard 
and winds its undulating way among 
granite boulders and mushy bog to 
the ruins of the old T-shaped church 
out in Macreddin, speaks more of 
the endurance of the faith of the 
Irish than all the silvery measures 
of the poet. 


HOW I BECAME IRISH 


Now, after nearly seven years, the 
countryside that, at first, lived only 
with the beauty of protean skies and 
colour-splashed earth, is peopled for 
us, by our increased knowledge, 
with wraiths of its historic past. 
Glenmalure is no longer a valley 
only, surrounded by hills that are, 
in turn, royally beautiful, clad in 
purple heather or dark and threaten- 
ing as the peaks of Wales’s Snow- 
donia on a midwinter day: it be- 
longs not only to us but to Feagh 
McHugh and Michael Dwyer. The 
lovely, liquid sounds of the Irish 
name now impinge intelligibly on 
our minds as meaning, “The Glen 
of the bare hill of the skirmish ”. 


OF the little, everyday happenings 
that entrench one firmly in one’s 


surroundings, one of the first things 
that made me realise that I was in 
a new country was voting in an Irish 
election in 1948. This was only, I 
must emphasise, on account of the 


unfamiliar names, the different 
parties, and the method of voting. 
In the Proportional Representation 
system, one places the candidates in 
the order of one’s choice. The 
natives were very helpful in explain- 
ing the different method of voting, 
and a neighbour warned us not to 
emulate the large-hearted old man 
who, when P.R. was first introduced, 
came out of the polling booth to say 
magnanimously, “ Sure, I gave them 
all a scratch.” 

Then there was the time, over 
two years ago, when a little news- 
paper article of mine was introduced 
by the editor with the words: 
“Wicklow woman describes ... .” 
This, I must confess, caused much 
amusement among the Dublin friends 
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and made me feel something of an 
impostor, perhaps because I was be- 
ginning to realise how deeply one’s 
roots must strike before one can be 
truly integrated into the pattern of 
rural life. But, when I had occa- 
sion to go’to England suddenly 
and had to apply for an emer- 
gency permit (we having allowed 
our passports to lapse), I was 
charmed to hear the sergeant of the 
Guards describe me over the phone 
to his County Headquarters as “ one 
of my citizens ”, 


BUT it is not these easily described 

incidents that are most potent 
in creating the feeling that one is 
striking roots. I longed to know a 
little more about Tinnakilly itself; 
more, that is, than could be gleaned 
from the cold facts of the title deeds 
in our possession, although even 
those meagre details outline a story 
of great human interest. 

Local gossip filled in many of the 
gaps and I even stumbled on part 
of its story one day recently when I 
was giving a meal to a very old 
“travelling man” (we are too polite 
here to call them tramps) who asked 
for food and then displayed his wares 
—ballad sheets, comic postcards, and 
pictures of His Holiness—in order 
to get some ready cash. I often 
thought that a farm that had en- 
dured so much change, and appeared 
to be very old long before the cen- 
tury opened, must have had a house 
older than the one in which we live. 

Among our out-offices, however, 
there was no trace of a previous 
dwelling and I concluded mentally 
that it had been razed and the new 
house built on the foundations, The 
problem was solved one day quite 
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fortuitously. As usual, after dinner 
I was collecting eggs and was just 
emerging from the stable when an 
old man came into the yard through 
the meadow gate, which is only a 
very short distance from the gable 
of the building. I stopped to talk 
to him, leaning one hand against the 
jamb of the stable door; which, as 
I afterwards thought, is quite the 
twaditional stance of a woman standing 
in her doorway for a gossip. Perhaps 
unconsciously my interlocutor was 
struck by the same thought, for sud- 
denly he said, quite irrelevantly to 
the conversation, “Do you know, 
ma’am, that you are standing in the 
doorway of the old dwelling-house?” 


course, it was obvious! We all 

said so. The stable was much 
better built than the cow-byre which 
was simply an extension of it under 
the same roof level. There were 
traces of windows, about a foot 
square, though now built in, on 
either side of the doorway. The 
stable, too, is high enough for there 
to have been a loft below the thatch. 
The thatch, of course, no longer 
exists, having been replaced long be- 
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fore our time by the ubiquitous cor- 
rugated iron. 

There, standing in the doorway, I 
imagined some kinship with the 
women who had stood there before 
me, looking out for their men coming 
in from the fields. 


Nosovy living remembers that 

building as housing anything but 
animals, but I was glad to know of 
the spot where previous owners of 
Tinnakilly had lived out life’s short 
drama. Perhaps, just at the time 
when the original house was fast be- 
coming uninhabitable, the inmates 
heard the news of the failure of the 
1798 Rebellion in which Wicklow 
was so much concerned; perhaps 
suffered in the famines of the eigh- 
teenth century which foreshadowed 
the great disaster of the nineteenth; 
perhaps sent out a man to rally round 
the last of the Stuart kings and share 
the tragedy of Sarsfield; perhaps 
eagerly welcomed a wandering bard 
to learn of the progress of the Con- 
federation or ... but there is no 
end to it, whichever way one looks: 
all the dead yesterdays and unborn 
tomorrows. 


Truthful John 


orp Joun RussELt was ever too sincere to be tactful. 

Once, at a concert in Buckingham Palace, he was seen 
to get up suddenly and unceremoniously, turn his back on 
the Duchess of Sutherland, by whom he had been sitting, 
and waik to the far side of the room and sit down beside 
the Duchess of Inverness. Asked afterwards why he had 
done this, he explained: “I could not have sat by that great 
fire a moment longer: I should have fainted.” “ Did you 
tell the Duchess of Sutherland why you were leaving her?” 
“No,” said Lord John, “but I told the Duchess of Inver- 
ness why I came to sit beside her.” 
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Bert Murphy’s shop is in an armour- 
plated strongroom 300 feet 


wm nearly 
below the rumbling buses of Holborn 
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ELEPHONE Holborn oo42 in 
London and you'll hear the 
voice of Herbert Murphy, silver 
merchant, whose grandfather came 
from Cork before the turn of the 


century. 


But what you will not guess is A 


that he is speaking to you from an 
armour-plated strongroom nearly 300 
feet below the rmmmbling buses and 
the scurrying taxis. Sixty-five-year- 
old “Bert” Murphy is one of the 
score or more of London’s silver 
merchants conducting their busincss 
in an wnderground “silver street” 
whose estimated value in goods runs 
into hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Bert has his shop in the depths of 
Chancery Lane safe deposit, one of 
the six safe deposits in London and 
the largest in the world. 


ERT Murruy began as a silver 

dealer in 1922. During World 
War II many of the West End silver 
merchants rented strongrooms to 
guard their stocks in case of damage 
to their shops. Gradually, a trading 
centre developed im the underground 
vaults and today ‘the Chancery 


Lane strongrooms are acknowledged 


as London’s silver market with an 
annual turnover running into millions 
of pounds. 

Bert Murphy, like all the dealers in 
silver street, carries a stock of Irish- 
made antique silver, most of which 
is sold to visiting Americans. Any- 
one may enter the silver vaults, 
barred from the rest of the safe 
deposit by a  burglar-proof steel 
grille, to buy the merchant’s wares, 
usually selling at 20 per cent. below 
the prices of silver in the West End 
showrooms. 

Reason for this is the cheapness of 
the underground “shops”, One like 
Mr. Murphy’s costs £100 a year to 
rent, and in addition the responsi- 
bility for the safety of the goods in it 
falls om the Safe Deposit Company. 


SILVER merchant’s life is a 
peculiar one. It is circumscribed 
by the rigid hours of the automatic 
opening and closing of the twe 
thirteen-ton safe deposit doors. Each 
door cost £5,000 to install and is 
completely flood, fire, burglar and 
bombproof. 

At exactly 5.30 every afternoon the 
doors are closed and in each four- 
teen tour-inch steel bolts are driven 
home. 

A time-clock, set to open at 9.30 
next morning, is put into operation 
and its case, on the imside of the 
door, is also locked. Then the door is 
closed and a spoked brass wheel 
rams the bolt home. 

Then two twelve-inch-long keys 
“ fix” the time-lock and a combina- 
tion lock is twirled. Only two 
custodians each night know the exact 
one of the 1,000,000 combinations 
which may be used. 
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T is surprising how many Irish 
people do not know the difference 
between tinkers and gipsies. The 
gipsies are an outcast or “ criminal ” 
tribe that, centuries ago, wandered 
away from India, bringing with it a 
language closely resembling Hindus- 
tani and Urdu, and preserving the 
lank black hair and dark complexion 
of the Hindu. 

Most Irish “ travellers ” are fair of 
hair and complexion—they have a 
much higher proportion of blondes 
than the settled population—Irish in 
their facial types and in their names. 
They, too, have a language, but it is 
only a queerly distorted form of Irish, 
mixed up with English. 


ow, then, did they come to live a 

nomadic life like that led almost 
everywhere else by the gipsies? This 
problem has exercised a number of 
scholars in the past when they were 
discussing the problems of the tinker 
jargon known as Shelta, Garnmon, or 
Minklers Thari. Here are some speci- 
mens of Gammon with translations: 

Thari your own Tharin—talk your 
own language. 

You’d never grani who'd be glorin 
you—you’d never know who'd be 
listening. 

Scop the rodas—shut the door. 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 
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Nacer—tinker. Scot hop—whiskey. 
A luban of dora—a loaf of bread. 

Naderan—mother. Gatera—father. 
Cam—son. Maile—hand. 

Lurc—eye. 

You may already know some words 
of Shelta without realising it. The 
English slang “ bloke ” (for “man ”) 
is thought to be a corruption of the 
Shelta “ glioch ”; people speak of a 
“game” or “gammy” leg, “ gami” 
is Shelta for “bad”. “Lush” is 
Shelta for “ beer” or “ porter ”, and 
when the 18th-century highwaymen 
spoke of taking to the “high toby ” 
(highway) they were mispronouncing 
the tinker word “ tober ” for “ road ”. 

Tinker fathers, particularly the real 
tinsmiths, have for centuries been 
passing on this language to their sons 
as a means of talking in secret in the 
presence of those who know English 
or Irish. Probably the English 
element has become more prominent 
as time has gone on; but nobody 
knows, as Shelta was never written 
down. 


"THE learned world knew nothing of 

the existence of secret 
language until towards the end of 
the last century, when the Ameri- 
can humorist and Romany scholar, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, gave an 
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Is Shelta the lost tongue of the bards? 
Sache, 
Of 
’ 
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address on the subject to a philo- 
logical congress at Vienna. The Celtic 
scholar, Kuno Meyer, seized upon his 
discovery. He declared that most of 
the words of “ Shelta” were Gaelic 
words, turned back to front, some- 
times with syllables added, or dis- 
torted in other ways. 


Is is obvious in the cases of lakin 

(girl—from cailin); cam (son—from 
mac); less so in the case of scot hop 
from uisce beatha (whiskey). Kuno 
Meyer went on to say that Shelta 
must have been created hundreds of 
years ago, because the Gaelic words 
in it had been twisted from forms 
long obsolete. 

For example, “day” in Shelta is 
thalask, which is latha distorted, plus 
“sk”. But for centuries the Gaelic 
word for “day” has been pro- 
nounced la’a. Quoting many more 
examples, Meyer said the way -the 
words were perverted followed rules 
laid down in a 12th-century Gaelic 
manuscript instructing bards how to 
manufacture words to make their 
poetry more mysterious. 

This led one student of the subject 
to call Shelta “the lost language of 
the bards ”. He suggésted that as the 
invaders from England destroyed the 
old life of the Irish nobility, the bards 
who used to harp in their halls joined 
the tinkers and taught them this 
strange way of speaking. 


ADRAIG MACGREINE said that some 
tinkers told him their people were 
“metal runners” before tin came 


SECRET LANGUAGE OF THE TINKERS 


Mic is the brandy of the damned. 
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into use. An earlier writer suggested 
that they were descendants of the 
craft of bronze-workers and jewellers, 
who (he claimed) roamed about in 
companies over the northern world, 
including Ireland, from the 12th 
century, making for chiefs ornaments 
with complicated interlacings, sup- 
posed to avert the evil eye. 

Possibly there is some old metal- 
working group in the ancestry of the 
tinsmiths, who are the aristocracy of 
the travellers and the best Shelta- 
speakers. But there seems a lot to be 
said for regarding what old Mick 
Delaney told me about their being 
former “ lords of the land ” as expres- 
sing somewhat grandiosely the truth 
about his people. 


WuHeEn the Normans invaded on- 

ward, they drove the Irish tribes 
off their land in the eastern part of 
the country. Or rather they drove off 
the ruling families of the tribes, their 
kinglets, chieftains, attendants and 
guards, while the poor tillers of the 
soil remained as serfs to the new 
masters, 

The displaced would tend to be of 
the fair-haired race who conquered 
the country some hundreds of years 
before the Christian Era, imposing 
their Gaelic language on the Firbolg 
and other aboriginal peoples, and 
forming the upper classes. This seems 
to be a probable explanation of the 
unusual prevalence of fair hair among 
the tinkers, as well as their carrying 
on into the present time the ancient 
Irish tribal organisation, 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


Came to 


British Monarchs Who 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


Visit Us 


SOMETIMES think that a book 
might be compiled on the subject 
of the visits of British monarchs 

to this country comparing their 
behaviour as guests and ours as 
hosts. 

I can think of eight monarchs who 
came to our shores: Henry II, John, 
Richard II (twice); two hundred and 
fifty years later a pair of kings 
arrived simultaneously—you might 
almost say for the weekend— James II 
aad William of Orange; in the early 
nineteenth century, the Stuarts 
having faded out of the picture, 
there began the trickle of Hanover- 
ians which lasted into the present 
century, George IV, Victoria, 
Edward VII and George V. 

James II’s visit differed a little 
from that of his predecessors; he 
came not to conquer but in search of 
friends. But his enemy William was 
close on his heels and what might 
have been a pleasant Irish house- 
party was spoiled by a battle, a 
picnic by a river ended in tears and 
James personally had a bad blood- 
bleed. 


are pleasanter memories about 
the next royal visit. Goodness 


knows, the First. Gentleman of 
Europe was not an entirely model 
character. It is the fashion of late 


years to make him much whiter than 
Thackeray and his followers did; no 
doubt the figure they fashioned had 
too much of the blackamoor about 
it, yet George IV was not exactly 
immaculate. Why then did we take 
him te our hearts in 1821? He was 
monstrous to look at, his behaviour 
to his Queen had been ungentle- 
manly, but Waterloo had recently 
been won, Napoleon was safe in St. 
Helena and Catholic Emancipation 
seemed to be very near at hand and 
George had always favoured it. And 
he was hot from his coronation m 
London and we now know how 
heady such a function is. 

At any rate we were agog with 
excitement when he landed at Dun 
Laoghaire—a landing commemorated 
by as fantastic a memorial as can be 
found in or near Dublin. A wave of 
the royal hand and Dun Laoghaire 
became Kingstown. Another wave 
and the last bridge above the 
city becomes Kingsbridge and later 
the fine railway gateway to the South 
must be Kingsbridge also. 

The Catholic peers were witn 
George to a man, but Fitzwilliam 
and Milton were for the Queen. In 
the Castle Chapel, preaching before 
Majesty, the Bishop of Raphoe chose 
as his heart-searching text, “What 
shall I do to be saved? ” 
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For JULY 12 (a little previous to the 

visit) King Billy’s statue im the 
Green is all dressed and decked out, 
the Bank of Ireland—shades of 
Grattan—is gorgeous with British 
lions and Irish wolfhounds—let’s hope 
the latter were chasing the former! 

The most pleasant and abiding 
memory of George’s sojourn m 
Ireland comes from the visit he paid 
to the small Female Orphanage 
(Kirwan House) in North Circular 
Road. Energetic Mrs. La Touche 
secured that visit and Royalty was 
not allowed to leave the premises 
until it had contributed many beds 
for the orphans. A strange trio: 
Huguenot lady, Royal roué and little 
orphan girls. 


NATURALLY I was personally un- 

aware of the first and second 
visits of Victoria but I vividly 
remember the final one in 1900. I 
was thirteen and a half years old. 
During her visit my family journeyed 
from Kinsale to view the old lady. 
We chased her daily, saw her climb 
the great flight of steps to the Mater 
Hospital, probably next day the 
Masonic Girls’ School at Ballsbridge 
must be visited or the Presbyterians, 
the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham or 
the Deaf and Dumb girls at Cabra. 
(You perceive, no religious bigotry 


must be shown.) 


GHE was very old, she had had a 

bumpy journey across the Irish 
Sea followed by a long drive from 
Kingstown to the Viceregal Lodge. 
At Leeson Street Bridge imitation 
ancient gates had been erected and 
she received the Freedom of the 
City. There were flags and bunting 
and Venetian poles everywhere and 


cheering, cheering crowds. In vain did 
W. B. Yeats and Maud Gonne 
parade Dublin on a side-car, Maud 
in deepest crepe, Willie in his most 
sembre black. 

Jamesy Murphy, Deputy-Assistant- 
Waiter at the Viceregal Lodge, 
reported the Queen’s after-dinner 
speech te Percy French. Having re- 
ferred to Anna Parnell she con- 
tinues: 


. . . that other wan,” sez she, 

“ Dhressin’ in black,” sez she; 

“Though I don’t care,” sez she, 

“What they wear,” sez she. 

“And all that gammon,” sez she, 

“About me bringin’ the famine,” 
sez she, 

“Now Maud’ll write,” sez she, 

“That I brought the blight,” 
she. 

“Or altered the saysons,” sez she, 

“For some private rasons,” sez 


“And there’s a slate,” sez she, © 

“ Off Willie Yeats,” sez she. 

“He should be at home,” sez she, 

“French polishin’ a pome,” sez 
she, 

“ An’ not writing letters,” sez she, 

“ About his betthers,” sez she, 

“Parading me crimes,” sez she. 

“In the Irish Times,” sez she. 


A more authentic version came 
from Her Majesty’s A.D.C. He told 
me he had been instructed to visit 
her in her room and tell her how 
wonderful the procession from the 
harbour to the Lodge had been, how 
terrific the enthusiasm. From her 
couch she could only faintly murmur, 
“Where am I?” 


AS REGARDS the visit of Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra, I merely 
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saw them land in Cork. Dermod 
O’Brien saw them at a Garden Party 
at the Viceregal Lodge: “ His flat- 
footed Ex. (Lord Aberdeen) was con- 
ducting H.R.H., a remarkable man 
with a fine strut and a beautiful 
curly hat. The Queen a pale ghost 
of a thing possibly well-preserved 
but certainly not worth preserving.” 
And later he calls her “a _ pale 
peahen.” 

It had become the habit of visiting 
royalty to plant a tree in the Vice- 
regal park thus encouraging the re- 
afforestation of Ireland. Edward 
planted an oak, Alexandra a beech. 
They, sadly, planted something else 
for beside a shady walk in the 
grounds is a simple monument and 
this inscription: 

HERE LIES 
“ Jack ” 
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KING EDWARD’S 
FAVOURITE IRISH 
TERRIER 


who Only Lived Twelve Hours 

After Reaching His Native Land. 

He died at the Viceregal Lodge 
on 


July 21, 1903. 


GE0RGE V and Queen Mary brought 

their eldest boy with them. He 
never came again. Years afterwards 
as Edward VIII he wondered 
whether it would be safe for him to 
visit us and was told that he “ would 
have such a welcome as he never got 
in his life, but maybe it would be 
better for him to go to the North.” 
To which he answered, “ I’m damned 
if I will.” 


Author’s Stratagem 


IFE passes with such kaleidoscopic changes that unless 
a word, a thought, a phrase, is recorded almost as it is 


born it is lost. That at any rate is my experience. It is no 
good saying to myself, I'll write that down in the morn- 
ing. By next morning it is gone. 

With the stories flying fast and furious of an evening, 
the only thing I could do was to develop “a bit of a weak- 
ness ” or maybe “a chill”. This would necessitate hurried 
exits from the scene of poetic narrative. “ Sorry, boys,” 
I'd say, with my hand to my waistline, “T'll be back in a 
minute. Don’t tell another story till I come back,” I'd say, 
and then I’d rush upstairs to my room and scribble like 
mad. And after I had come down once again and there had 
been another good story, I’d rush off once more. 

“My God, isn’t the poor fellow bad?” I’d hear them 
saying as I hurried off. And then when Id returned a 
second time, there’d be a glass of whiskey waiting for me. : 
“Throw it back in you now, man—'twill do you good, | 
boy,” they’d Say. eae 
—RosBERT GIBBINGS. 


WHEN OscaR WILDE WAS PRE- 

sented to Yvette Guilbert the 
great littke woman asked with her 
inimitable twinkle: 

“Don’t you think, Monsieur, that 
I’m the ugliest woman in France?” 

Kissing her hand a second time 
Wilde enchanted her by replying: 

“In the world, Madame. In the 
world.” 

Early one winter morning, on 
Wilde’s release from Reading gaol, 
Frank Harris went to Paddington to 
meet him. Wilde shook him sadly by 
the hand and, looking round the 
deserted platform, said mournfully: 

“Are you alone, Frank?” 

“Yes, Oscar.” 

“Then all I have to say is, if 
this is the way England treats her 
criminals, she doesn’t deserve to have 
any.” 

I have always felt that Whistler 
had wit and waspishness; Alfred 
Douglas waspishness without wit; 
Max Beerbohm wit with urbanity; 
and Wilde that combination of a 
witty tongue and a kind heart which 
makes a man or woman the most 
enchanting company in the world. 

—DESMOND CHAPMAN HusTON 
in The Lamp of Memory 
(Skeffington). 


"THINGS MOVED EASILY ENOUGH IN 

Kilbeg parish during the peaceful 
reign of old Fr. Loftus. His suc- 
cessor roused everyene into a spirit 


of industry. One Saturday he asked 
every horse and cart owner in Kilbeg 
to come on the Wednesday following 
and cart the stones and sand from 
the local quarry to build the new 
school. “ All will come, I hope,” he 
concluded, “except one man: we 
know well who he is; we know the 
reason, too.” Wednesday came and 
not a single cart was absent from the 
stone drawing: every owner fearing 
lest he might be regarded as the 
marked man of the previous Sun- 
day’s sermon. 


ERE WERE THEN TWO FR. BURKES 
in the Killaloe diocese, one of 
whom had been a married teacher in 
his youth, and who, on the death of 
his wife, née Mahony, went to 
France and returned some ten years 
later as a priest. The bishop often 
drew attention to his earnestness in 
his calling, more particularly in 
building and repairing schools. On 
one such occasion, a neighbouring 
priest thought the repeated enco- 
mium was intended for himself. 
Turning to the bishop he asked?) 
“Which of the Fr. Burkes are you 
referring to, my lord; is it to me or 
to Bridget Mahony’s husband?” 
—SEAMUS FENTON in It All Hap- 
pened (M. H. Gill & Son), 


SMALL CHILD I KNOW BECAME 
attached to a certain brand of red 
cough mixture. The child couldn’t 


@Humour is where you find it | 
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interpreter at the very start. 
“Nothing, my Lord.” 

what was it?” 

curtain around her.” 


get enough of it. In search of the 
mixture the child was pottering 
through the medicine chest, when it 
came upon a bottle of mercuro- 
chrome. The child emptied half the 
mercurochrome into the bath and 
the other half down its neck. 

The mother, coming upon the 
child, assumed that it was playing 
in the bath with human blood. When 
the situation was explained to her 
she didn’t like it any better and rang 
the doctor. 

The doctor said that the child 
should be made to give back the 
mercurochrome, and suggested the 
tickling of the throat with a feather. 
The mother tickled the child’s throat, 
and the child loved it, laughing its 
head off. 

Subsequently, the child was given 
a giass of Inkewarm salt water, the 
whites of several eggs and three 
teaspoonfuls of whiskey. After the 
whiskey the child began to sing. 
Sreadying it with one hand the 
mother poured milk of magnesia 
down its throat with the other. 

That did the trick, but not the 
right one. The child almost immed- 
iately dropped off to sleep. It slept 
fer seventeen hours, retaining, with 
perfect composure, the feathers, the 


B4R0n Dowse was once trying a Kerry case where the accused 
could understand only Irish. The prisoner said something to the 


“ What does he say?” demanded the judge. 
“How dare you say that, when we all heard him! Come, sir, 
“He asked me who is the old woman sitting up there with a bed 


“And what have you told him?” asked the Baron. 
“I said: ‘ That’s the old boy that’s goimg to hang you’.” 


salt water, the egg-white, the whiskey, 
and, of course, the milk of magnesia. 
—Parrick CAMPBELL in An Irish- 
man’s Diary (Cassell & Co.). 


WHOLE ARTICLE MIGHT BE WRITTEN 

on that prince of bull-makers— 
Sir Boyle Roche, M.P. for Tralee 
before the Union. When meeting a 
proposal that a certain Act should be 
passed he said: “I answer in the 
affirmative with an emphatic ‘ No!’” 
And again: “With wial by jury I 
have lived, and thank God, with trial 
by jury I shall dic.” 

Speaking of a great crop failure, 
he observed: “Single misfortunes 
mever come alone: greatest 
national calamities are generally fol- 
lowed by one greater.” 

Thus genial Sir Boyle; an orator 
who seldom opened his mouth with- 
out putting his foot into it! 

—Jack Moran in the Natal 
Mercury. 


[N THE DAYS WHEN BERNARD SHAW 

was courting “the Irish million- 
airess with green eyes” he was a 
passionate cyclist, and as he was also 
uncommonly brittle, one or other of 
his valuable bones was usually in 
splings. 
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ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


One such catastrophe of the high- 
way deposited him with a broken 
leg in front of the house of his lady, 
Miss Townshend. There he lay, 
being nursed within an inch of his 
life, and simply terrified by a con- 
vicuion that if he lingered another 
day in that softening atmosphere he 
would ask the woman to marry him. 

So before he had learned how to 
manage his crutches, he attempted 
fight. But he siipped on the top 
step and crashed to the bottom, not 
enly breaking his bad leg again, but 
cracking the other as well. 

The next thing he knew, his fair 
protectress was engulfing him in her 
solicitude. He had just strength 
enough to lift his head and murmaur : 
“Will you marry me?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Then he fainted. 


—ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. 


YOUNG MAN BORROWED TWO BOB 

from his wife to go to Baldoyle 
Races. A friend drove him out. The 
young man picked a ten-to-one shot 
in the first race and put the £1 on a 
hundred-to-one shot in the second 
race; it won. In the third race he got 
a fifty-to-one winner, and in the fast 
race plunged the whole £5,000 on 
another rank outsider which came 
home at eight to one. 

On his way home with {£4000 he 
met a friend who insisted on going 
to his house for a “ friendly ” game 
of poker. By midnight he had won 
another £10,000. In the last hand of 
the night he bought three cards to 
two jacks and drew three queens. 
As his luck had been in all day he 
proceeded to bet the whole £50,000. 
His opponent finally saw him for the 
£50,000. The young man threw his 


Tue Lenper’s Lrrany: 

From leaves turned down or 
folded back 

To mark the careless reader’s 
track : 

From comments in the margin 
writ— 

By pen or pencil—wvoid of wit: 

From vandal’s mutilating zeal, 

Inflicting wounds that none 
can heal: 

From candle-grease or liquid 
spilt 

On covers fatr, or edges gilt : 

From dog’s ears, that too 
plainly say, 

“A dirty thumb has passed 
this way.” 

From thoughtless failure to 
extend 

Protection when the rain de- 
scend : 

From artists of a tender age, 

Whose sketch-book is the 
printed page: 

From all such conduct as 
offends 

The reader to whom books 
are friends: 

Good borrower, deliver 
me! 


cards on the table, saying: “ You 
will have to be good to beat this.” 
Said his opponent, putting down his 
cards: “I win—four aces.” 

When the impoverished young 
man arrived home his worried wife 
asked him: “ How did you get on?” 
The young man lit a cigarette. “I 
lost the two bob,” he said. 

—Sport. 


Lost Tumblers 


N ULSTER PUBLICAN COMPLAINED 
about the number of tumblers 


50 
and glasses his customers were steal- 
ing from his premises. 

I inquired if he had caught any- 
one in the act. 

“T saw one man stuff a pint tum- 
bler in his pocket. Caught him red- 
handed.” 

“ What did you do?” I asked. 

“T cautioned him. I told him only 
it was Sunday I would have sent for 
the peelers for him.” 

—JosePH TOMELTY in the Irish 
Press. 


“ F{ORSE AND Hounp ” IN ITS ISSUE 

of August 22nd, 1953, has, under 
the heading, “ Yearlings for Doncas- 
ter Sales ”, the following classic pas- 
sage : 

“The Rockingham Estate Com- 
pany has its stud away in the North- 
West of Ireland, and is, no doubt, in 
a wild part of the country which is 
unsafe for travellers. .. .” 

Consultations with my most trusted 
Sherpa have produced reasonably 
acceptable evidence that the Rock- 
ingham Stud is on the road between 
Boyle and Carrick-on-Shannon, in- 
side the boundaries of the County 
Roscommon. Further inquiries from 
these eminent savants have shown 
that, Horse and Hound notwithstand- 
ing, fewer travellers have met violent 
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deaths in those parts in the last ten 
years than equivalent travellers on 
the towpaths of suburban Londoa. 
None the less, I await with ill- 
concealed impatience the publication 
of “Through Darkest Ireland with 
only one Bren-gun”, under the im- 
primatur of Horse and Hound. 


—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


ERGT. P. Power, AN IRISH-BORN 

referee in English soccer, tells this 
story against himself. 

On his way into a Manchester 
ground he was stopped by a youth 
with an autograph book. 

“You don’t need my name. I’m 
not a star,” he said. 

“Sign, Mister, please. You’re a 
very good referee.” 

Sergt. Power had the misfortune to 
displease the home supporters a lot 
that day. Their boohs reached a peak 
when he awarded a disputed penalty 
to the visiting team, who scored the 
winning goal from the spot. As he 
was being “smuggled” away from 
the pavilion by the police over aa 
hour later, he saw the boy waiting. 

“ You’ve got my autograph already,” 
he explained. 

“T have. But here’s a rubber, and 
would you please rub it out.” 


Verdict ? 


LOCAL boxer was brought before the magistrate charged 


with assault. 


Said the magistrate: “Prisoner, complainant says that 
you wilfully and maliciously knocked his hat off.” 

Up spoke the accused, pride in his voice: “No, your 
honour, I didn’t knock his hat off; I knocked him from 


under the hat.” 
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Sinister Story of the Battle of the Hands 


Are You A 


Ciotog Too? 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


RE you an Unshifted Sinistrial? 

(This unpleasant title is the tech- 

nical name for a left-hander 
who has not been forced to swap 
hands by parents or teachers.) 

If so, you inherit centuries of 
superstition, prejudice, even per- 
secution from the Dextrals, as well 
as the little minor trials which beset 
Left-Handed Man in a _ Right- 
Handed World. 

But take courage. Remember that, 
in a recent Test match, no fewer 
than seven cricketers, on both sides, 
were left-handers. 


AROSLAV Dropny, hero of Wimble- 
don, has a wonderful backhand. 
“Little Mo” Connolly is said to do 
everything with the left hand except 
play tennis. 

Charlie Chaplin even played the 
violin sinistrally in Limelight, and 
Harpo Marx, another _ genius, 
couldn’t understand why his harp 
always seemed to be on the wrong 
shoulder—till someone pointed out 
that he was a Sinistral, too. 

Youngsters may rejoice to hear 
that Marie Dionne, the only left- 
hander among the Quins, is said to 
be the cleverest of the five. 

Left-wingers will take heart from 
the sinistral Nye Bevan. Artists can 
point to the divine Leonardo, whose 
persistence in drawing with the left 
hand greatly upset his grandfather. 


WHat is the origin of Handedness? 

There are many explanations, 
most of them incomplete. A Scottish 
doctor, in 1862, put it down to the 
greater weight of the liver and lungs | 
being on the right side, and an in- 
stinctive preference for using the 
hand on that side. 

Others explain this predominance 
of dextrality by the keener use of 
the right eye, and a consequent 
development of the motor nerves on 
the right. Or it can be ascribed to 
the supply of blood to the head, 


‘handiness depending on whichever 


side receives the greater flow. 

On one thing the authorities are 
agreed. The left side of the braim 
controls the right side of the body, 
and vice versa. This was vividly de- 
monstrated recently by the discovery 
of the death mask of King Edward 
III at Westminster. 

It was known that the King suf- 
fered a stroke which prevented him 
from making the royal signature. 
The death mask revealed a twisting 
of the right side of the mouth, 
proving that paralysis of the right 
brain had immobilised the left hand. 

So Edward III joins the ranks of 
royal Sinistrals with the late King 
George VI, who showed he was a 
natural left-hander by playing that 
way in the doubles championship at 
Wimbledon in 1924. 

The proportion of Sinistrals reday 
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52 
is disputed. It is, of course, higher 
in more civilised communities and 
has been put as high as one in ten 
in this country. 

But apart from this the Sinistral 
has had a raw deal throughout the 
history of man. The apes didn’t 
worry—they were ambidextral, and 
still are. But the persecution and 
prejudice soon began to mount. 

In the Bible alone there are eighty 
references to the right hand, all com- 
plimentary, and twenty to the left, 
all but one uncomplimentary. The 
sole exception is Ehud the Ben- 
jamite, “a man left-handed,” who 
slew the fat King Eglon of Moab 
with a dagger worn on his right 
thigh. 

Later in the Book of Judges, the 
tribe of Benjamin go into battle 
against Israel with the aid of 700 left- 
handed slingers, of whom “ everyone 
could sling stones at an hairsbreadth, 
and not miss.” 

In medieval times there was held 
to be a strong connection berween 
left-handedness and witchcraft, and 
any old woman suspected of evil 
powers and being naturally sinistral 
would be condemned—well, out of 
hand. 

Yet there were men like Francis 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne, 
who recognised that left-handedness 
could be a natural phenomenon. 


Wirsm the memory of older 

generations among us, the for- 
cible shifting of a Sinistral has been 
a painful occurrence, with the arm 
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OMAS CARLYLE, who lost the 

use of his right hand towards 
the end of has life (becoming 
therefore a Shifted Dextral), 
noted in his diary for Fune 15, 
1871: “ Right-handedness prob- 
ably arose in fighting—most 
important to protect your heart 
and its ies amd to carry 
the shield om that hand” (i.e., 
the left hand, leaving the right 
free for attack). 

—M. J. Murpny. 


tied behind the back or the jersey 
sleeve pulled down and fastened over 
the fist. 

The very lamguage we use is 
loaded with prejudice against the 
left. If you are “gauche,” you are 
awkward. Sinister things are un- 
pleasant, and the bar sinister is even 
more so. Dexterity, on the contrary, 
is more than just doing things with 
the right haad. A left-handed com- 
pliment is tantamount to an insult, 

As the champion of Sinistrals, I 
could envisage a Great Movement 
for Left-Handers of the World to 
unite, irrespective of race, creed, sex, 
nationality or trade union. 


[7 is not enough to have left- 

handed potato peelers, Left- 
handed Golfers’ Club, and the sinis- 
tral handshake of the Boy Scouts, 


Sinistrals might 
combine to sweep the world—if, in- 
deed, the world is worth sweeping. 


od 


Beauty 


daughter to her mother: “ Mother, how well you go 
with the sunshine!” 
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Love and grief can triumph over poor technique to give... 


Literature on a Iomb 


Lu literature is a_hit-or-miss 
affair, with a hundred misses to 
one success. Fortunately, the 
minety-nine failures pass into 
oblivion very easily and painlessly. 
It is not quite so with the writing 
of -epitaphs, because that most 
difficult literary craft is perpetuated 
im stone. The failures stand side by 
side with the really beautiful oncs, of 
which there are all too few. 
Fortunately not many epitaphs are 
complete failures, for kindness and 
simplicity and sincerity go a very 
long way. Perhaps that is why so 
much graveyard literature is touch- 
ing and appealing in spite of being 
naive and crude. 


real prizes for the collector are 
those of original verse. On the 
whole, the less consciously clever 
ones are the most attractive, for here 
lowe and grief can triymph over 
poor technique to give very lovely 
fragments. 

We like the couplet in Killevy 
churchyard, Co. Armagh, written by 
a father in memory of a fourteen- 
year old daughter Margaret: 

“ She was a female of morals mild 
And talents rare, when but a child.” 
The Killevy slab is especially 

touching because the death of 

another child, the eighteen-year old 

Mary, followed a few months /ater, 


and she is commemorated with the 

couplet : 

“She was a youth of virtuous mind 
And to her Lord she was inclined.” 


‘Tis has all the emotional content 
of genuine poetry, for poetry 
depends upon what is felt rather 
than upon the manner in which it is 
expressed. By that test, one of the 
great poetical epitaphs in Ireland 
must be that in Dundalk church- 
yard, written by a quarter-master of 
dragoons to the memory of his wife, 
where his feelings go beyond any 
possible words: 
“ She was-—— 
But I have not words to express 
what a good woman should be. 
And she was that!” 


Joxnson hated jokes in 

sermons, saying that “this merri- 
ment of parsons is mightily offen- 
sive,” and gravestone jests are still 
less seemly, especially when they are 
at the expense of the deceased. 

Bishop Pococke quotes one such in 
his Tour of Ireland, transcribing 
a verse in memory of a County 
Wexford dancing-master who had 
gone “to teach the ghosts a 
masquerade.” 

The most notorious one of this 
kind in Ireland must be the verse 
cut on a violin-shaped stone in 
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County Fermanagh to the memory of 
“Denis McCabe 
Fidler 
Who fell out of the 
St. Patrick’s Barge Belong 
ing To Sir 

James Calldwell Bart.” 

The implication of this memorial 
ef 1770 is that poor McCabe was 
drunk when he fell overboard and 
was drowned, for the epitaph con- 
cludes with a cautionary verse: 


“Beware ye Fidlers of ye Fidler’s 


fate, 

nor tempt ye deep lest ye repent 
too late. 

Yeu ever have been deem’d to 
water foe 

then shun ye lake till it with 
whisk’y flows 

On firm land only Exercise your 
skill 

there you may play and safely 
drink yr fill.” 


We would make an _ honourable 
exception for one epitaph which 
is indisputably in light verse. This is 
to be found in Dundonald Parish 
Churchyard and it dates from 1778. 
There is a tenderness about the 
description of the departed naval 
officer which recalls the portraits of 
Goldsmith’s friends of The Deserted 
Village : 
Here lies 


Stone 
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interred beneath this 


AFTER a performance of The Importance of Being Earnest 
which Wilde had watched, 


The Commodore who 
Shone 

In Cracking jokes with many a guest 

And chanting Songs in merry Taste. 

Punctual & just in all his Dealings, 

Yet said himself he had his Failings. 

Bad qualities if he had any 

Were very few, his good ones many. 

His heart & hand were always ready 

To serve the Poor & help the 
Needy, 

Had Gratitude in high Perfection 

And Died in Hopes of Resurrec- 
tion.” 


ofttimes 


‘Tue most beautiful of all Irish 
epitaphs is that in Derry Cathe- 

dral, written by Primate Alexander 

in memory of a curate who gave 

his life during an outbreak of typhus 

fever. 

“ Down through our crowded lanes 
and closer air, 

O friend, how beautiful thy foot- 
Steps were! 

When through the fevers wave of 
fire they trod, 

A form was with thee like the Son 
of God. 

"Twas but one 
victorious feet 

From their day’s work into the 
golden street, 

And they who saw that walk so 
bright and brief 

Have marked this marble with their 
hope and grief.” 


step for those 


the author called the com- 


pany together and complimented them in the form of a 
characteristic quip. “Do you know,” he said, “ it reminds 


me ef a play I once wrote.” 
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“Here I find peace and security” 


A German Girl Looks at 
Belfast 


MARIELUISE CAPITAINE 


WAS ten years old when the war 

ended. Day by day Allied bombers 

came over the village where I 
lived, attacking the aluminium 
factory where my father was en> 
ployed. We got used to them. I re- 
member, too, when an American 
raider scored a direct hit on an am- 
munition train. The explosions went 
on for days. My brother, who is ten 
years older than I am, fought on the 
Russian front and was badly woun- 
ded. War was all around us. 


AM now a student of the University 

of Munich. It costs the equivalent 
of about £20 a month. Like many 
other German students I have to try 
to earn money to help to pay my 
way. Some _ deliver newspapers, 
others sell magazine subscriptions 
and work in shops. Nearly all work 
during the vacations. Many do 
coaching. Technical students do prac- 
tical work in the factories and re- 
ceive a little pay. I hope to qualify 
as a teacher. Germany is very short 
of teachers. 

I cannot say that I am happy. 
There is oppression all around us in 
Germany—the oppression of the 
spirit, of the unemployed, of misun- 
derstandings, of fear—the terrible 
fear of another war. I live less than 


JN Belfast I have found kindness 
and peace. Perhaps we shall 
be happy again, but now I envy 
so much your peace, your com- 
fort and your greater happiness. 
I will iry to take a little of it 
with me back to Germany. 
—MaARIELUISE CAPITAINE. 


sixty miles from the border where 
the Russians are. We know that, as 
yet, we have no power to stop them. 
We feel-that no matter what the 
Allies could do we would be the first 
victims of Russian aggression, We 
have lived with these fears for eight 
years. They are frightfully real; we 
cannot escape them. 

We know at first hand what is 
happening behind the Iron Curtain, 
It is terrible and there is nothing 
we can do about it. 


‘THESE problems seem far away now 

that I am in Belfast. Life moves 
much more slowly here. I do not 
feel the oppression around me which 
I felt in Germany. Here I find peace 
and security, a more leisurely way of 
life; people are kind and considerate. 
The German will not queue for his 
bus or tram, he just makes a dive 
for it and the strongest wins. Our 


Condensed from the Belfast News-Letter 
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life is tougher and harder and our 
people have to work much longer 
for less money. 

In Germany our schools open at 
8 o'clock in the morning. When I 
was preparing for my High Examina- 
tion last July my home-work kept 
me hard at it until midnight and 
sometimes longer. One boy had to 
teavel forty miles each way to school 
every day. Pupils left home at 5 a.m. 
in order to be at school on time. 
We had special classrooms which 
were open for those who arrived 
early so that they could sit and do 
preparation until school started. We 
have much less sport than here, and 
ten weeks’ holiday instead of twelve. 


IN Belfast I have been surprised by 
the way everything is delivered. 
In Germany we have to fetch our 
bread and meat and vegetables, and 
take our can to get milk. The Ger- 
man housewife has to spend a lot 
of time fetching and carrying, but 
the shops open longer—most of 
them from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. and 
some until 6.30 p.m. and 7 p.m. In 
thé big towns some of the expensive 
shops deliver, but these are too ex- 
pensive for the average German. 

Except for milk I think German 
standards of shop hygiene are higher. 
We have very little bottled milk. 

I like your double-decker buses. 
There are very few in Germany. 
The passengers are more courteous 
and considerate than ours; but I am 
surprised that you are abolishing 
trams. In most parts of Germany we 
are busy improving and modernising 
eur trams and tramways. Your trains, 
too, are much more comfortable. 

The standard of living in Belfast 
is very much higher. The German 
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workmen work for long hours for 
small wages. They are still very poor, 
and very few have houses of their 
own. They live in rooms and do not 
want children. Many children in 
Germany are unwanted because of 
the burden it puts on the family and 
the overcrowded living conditions. 
The large amount of unemployment 
makes the German worker apprehen- 
sive. The workman’s cottage has no 
bathroom, and living is difficult 
because rooms are rationed anc 
houses have to be shared compul- 
sorily. 

The Government and local 
authorities are doing a great deal te 
try and overcome the housing shor- 
tage. Many new houses are being 
built, many large blocks of flats— 
but always there are more people 
needing houses. We have to absorb 
Germans escaping from the Eastern 
Zone. But even our newest houses 
are not so good as in Belfast. 

Germany has plenty of food, but 
it is very expensive—and the work- 
man especially finds it difficult to 
make ends meet. When I left Ger- 
many in July sugar cost twice as 
much as in Belfast, butter is 5s. 6d. 
a pound and coffee costs 25s. a pound, 
but I think it has been reduced since 
then. The cheapest bread is rod. a 
loaf, and meat is between 4s. and §s. 
a pound—and wages are much less. 
Most families have to live on less 
than £5 a week. 


JN one way, perhaps, we do better 

than you do. We have a lot of 
little shops selling farm produce 
direct from the farm, and when the 
crop is good we can buy fruit, veget- 
ables, eggs, chickens and so on 
much more cheaply than here. 


A GERMAN GIRL LOOKS AT BELFAST 


Belfast school children are much 
happier than the children in Ger- 
many. We have no school uniforms, 
and for a time I was taught in a class 
of eighty-three pupils. We are not 
quite so overcrowded now, but 
many classes are much too large. 

We were very short of teachers 
because any teacher who had been 
a member of the Nazi Party was not 
allowed to teach. We had some 
strange teachers. An engineer taught 
me biology. 


HEN I was ten I was learning 
English, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, biology, geography, reli- 
gion, and of course German. A year 
later I had added history and for 
my High Examination I also had to 
take French, Latin, physics, chemis- 
try, civics and musical history. We 
were driven very hard—but perhaps 
it helped to take our minds off our 
fears and uncertainties. 
Belfast children have a much 
easier time and they are happier. 
Young girls are much more bright 
and cheerful. Your working girls 
dress well and they look much more 
attractive. Obviously they are better 
paid and have shorter working hours. 


BELrast workmen are also different. 

In Germany you can always. tell a 
workman, but not in Belfast. Once 
your workman is out of his working 
clothes he is like everyone else. You 
can see that most of them love their 
families and are proud of them. In 
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Germany it seems that always he 
thinks of them as a nuisance. 


E have more motor cars in Ger- 
many, but the standard of driv- 
ing is much worse. We have many 
terrible road accidents. Petrol costs 
between 6/- and 7/- a gallon, but 
many of the cars are economical on 
fuel, and we have a number of diesel 
motor cars which burn the cheaper 
diesel oil. But German roads are ter- 
rible. We have, of course, the famous 
autobahns—but the great majority of 
roads are very bad indeed. Your 
roads are perfect compared with Ger- 
many’s. 

Above everything I feel the peace 
of Belfast. There is a sense of well- 
being and security which we do not 
feel in Germany. It is getting less, 
perhaps, but it will be a long time 
before the sense of fear, insecurity, 
uncertainty and helplessness disap- 


pears entirely. 


INGS are now getting better, but 

we still have to get rid of the 
fear of the Russians. It oppresses us 
like a heavy cloud. They are so close. 
We know that if anything happens 
it must happen to us. The Western 
Powers may be able to stop them 
before they get far—but we are in 
the first day’s march. 

I know you have troubles, anxieties 
and difficulties of your own. With 
us it is a nightmare. We want real 
peace so much, and happiness and 
time to enjoy ourselves. 


DPDECLINING the dedication of a song, the Duke of Welling- 
ton told the writer that he had to make a rule to refuse 

dedications “ because, in my situation as Chancellor of the 

University of Oxford, I am much exposed to authors.” 


‘ 
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Ennis Pearl Factory 


FACT THAT ENNIS DRAWS SUCH 
an attractive crowd of visitors is 
a clear proof of the triumph of mind 
over matter. If you 
like the cosy feeling 
that you can get in 
Wexford or Skib- 
bereen, the feeling that your saddle 
bags are going to scrape off the street 
walls at any moment, and that your 
off-front hoof is going lame, then you 
have some slight idea of the back 
ground of the town whose walls have 
echoed to the voices of O’Connell, 
Parnell, and-the great figures of the 
2oth century. 

And in the middle of this old and 
dignified town we called in to see a 
little factory where they were making 
pearls. Well, not exactly making 
them, but putting the sheen on them, 
and then stringing and packing them 
for export. Export? Yes, for the 
strange thing about this most unique 
industry is that while the raw mate- 
rial (the demure pearls looking like 
pretty girls without make-up), comes 
to Ennis from Austria, the complete, 
finished, glamorous, gleaming article 
goes to England. 

—TerryY O’SULLIVAN in the 
Sunday Press. 


CLARE 


WHO STARTED GOLF IN IRELAND? 

Where and when? In a contem- 
porary record (The Golfing Annual, 
1888-89) we learn: 
Baille, of Belfast, 
must be ascribed the 
honour of the introduction of the 
royal and ancient game into Ireland. 
On a dusky autumn day of 1881, he 
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teed the first ball on the shores of 
Belfast Lough. The Royal Belfast 
Golf Club was the first organised 
club in Ireland and was established 
in November, 1881.” 

After this beginning the next clubs 
started were Curragh (Co. Kildare), 
1883; Dublin (Pheenix Park), 1885— 
changed to Dollymount, 1889; Port- 
rush, 1888; Aughnacloy, 1888; New- 
castle, 1889. Shortly after courses 
were laid out at Cookstown, Bally- 
castle, Antrim and Lisburn. 

The standard of golf is pretty high 
in the South so it is odd to read in 
this old journal: “The lead taken by 
Belfast was followed in 1885 by 
Dublin but in the capital the golfing 
ardour has been confined within nar- 
rower limits. The cool self-restraint 
necessary to the efficient practice of 
the game does not recommend it to 
the native Celt, who loves an exciting 
rush and a speedy victory.” 

—W. C. Lez in Belfast Telegraph. 


STONE WHICH NOW COVERS THE 
supposed grave of St. Patrick is 
of recent origin. In 1798 the stone 
cross marking it was 
uprooted, broken up and 
thrown into the town 
drain. Since then pieces 
of this cross have turned up, but 
many are still missing. For a century 
the grave was unmarked. 

Then in 1900, at the instigation of 
the well-known Irish archeologist, 
the late Francis Joseph Bigger, a slab 
of granite from the Mourne Moun- 
tains was -rought and set in place. 
The site of the grave was ascertained 
from an early 18th century painting 


DOWN 
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of the ruined cathedral, in which the 
cross marking St. Patrick’s grave is 
easily distinguishable. Some of the 
inhabitants of Downpatrick claim 
they can remember the stone being 
brought on a farm cart from the 
mouniains, and its being set in posi- 


tion. 
—Belfast News-Letter. 


IXTEEN MILES FROM NENAGH, Co. 
Tipperary, practises a group 
which can lay fair claim to the title 
of Ireland’s 
strangest orches- 
tra. It meets and 
plays at Sopwell 
Hall, a Georgian mansion near Bal- 
lingarry, and it was founded and 
directed by farmer Pat Trench. 

“It started with a flute,” explains 
Pat. For, rummaging through an attic 
of the house, when he was a boy on 
holidays from Eton, he found a flute 
that belonged to his grandfather. 

Back to school it went with him 
and there one of the schoolmasters 
taught him how to play it. Today Pat 
Trench can play piano, harp, organ, 
guitar, xylophone and drums as well. 
Over the years local musicians came 
to Sopwell Hall to play music. 
Gradually the orchestra was formed. 

The coach house was cleared of 
saddles and rusting irons. Pat built 
a stage there. Soon he had a small 
but comfortable concert hall, well-lit, 
with seats for 120. 

Lighting was a problem: there was 
no electricity within five miles of the 
house. Pat solved the problem by 
harnessing an artificial waterfall. In- 
struments were another difficulty; the 
farmer bought old pieces and repaired 
them. That was how he got a piano, 
pipes, harpsichord, harps, drums and 
xylophone. 


TIPPERARY 


—Times Pictorial. 


N Det MONTE AMPHIBULIUS DE 
Castra has arrived in Cork from 
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Terra del Fuego. He will tomorrow 
exhibit at Sunday’s Well 
his strange and wonder- 
ful Prophet at twopence 
to each spectator. This 
Prophet’s beard is never cut and he 
goes barefoot like a Grey Friar. He 
drinks neither wine nor strong drink, 
and had rather dwell in a barn than 
in the king’s palace. He can neither 
read nor write but is skilled in all 
languages, ancient and modern. His 
religion seems tinctured with Popery 
as he keeps Lent strictly. Doors and 
windows fly open at his approach. 
He prophesies daily and declares the 
day of the Lord is at hand. He 
esteems the Irish as a barbarous sort 
of people and believes that in a short 
time he will be cruelly martyred by 
them. 


—Ad. in a Cork newspaper, 1783. 


CORK 


HE GREAT CASTLE OF ROSCOMMON 

was erected in the year 1269 by 
Robert de Ufford, Lord Justice 
of Ireland. 
Expenses con- 
nected with its 
building make 
interesting reading today. 

Richard Payne was paid 48/6 for 
his cart and two horses lost in the 
king’s service while victualling the 
castle. William Bruer and Nicholas 
Dod were repaid £17 11s. 4d., money 
left by them to provision the Castles 
of Roscommon and Rindown. 

Richard Oxford, the justiciary’s 
lieutenant, received {90 for the for- 
tification of Roscommon Castle. For 
eighteen hogsheads of wine bought 
of Lambert Denaunt and sent to 
Roscommon Castle, the sum of £42 
was paid. 

In 1277, Clement de Signoir re- 
ceived £16 13s. 4d. as part payment 
for wine supplied by him to the 
castles of Roscommon and Rindowm 


—Irish Echo. 
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Poteen speciahst 


Oft in the Stilly Night! 


A POTEEN MAKER 


"mM a maker of the Poteen; a speci- 

alist in my own kind of way. But 

mind you, it’s not every man who 
has a notion to try his hand with a 
still and a coil of copper tubing can 
produce a draught of “ Mountain 
Dew”. 

I came by the art from my father, 
and he from his father, and from him 
back to the Kings of Connaught. But 
I'm a fair man. I'll tell you how we 
distillers work, and then if you're 


still minded to be trying it for your- 
selves, well, it’s your own insides, 
not mine, that will take the scalding. 
First to consider is the location, or 
what the schoolmaster calls the locus 
operorum. A nice remote cabin up 
in the hills is fair enough. But there’s 
all manner of other concealments. 


QNE was right under the police 
barracks floor in Belfast, with the 


still running up the policemen’s own 


flue and the smoke pouring out of 


see smoke billowing and 
out of their chimney, and 

without a stick or a faggot be- 
tween them. So singular, in fact, that 


will send you to jail: the coil which 
condenses the vapours in cold water. 
If they find that on you, it’s six 
montks to a day. And so—I keep my 
coil in the sergeant’s duckpond. 
Then if it’s ever fownd. . . . 

The mash—that’s the yeast and 
sugar—keeps well enough im a dry 
rick. Any man could tell it wasn’t 
chicken feed except the experts from 
the Department of Agriculture, may- 
be, so that’s safe enough. 


Condensed from Picture Post 


= 
A bad thing, the coal crisis. It 
struck the police as peculiarly sin- 
ey pursued mquiries ito anc 
nature of same. 
a So have heed, I say. Keep your 
: apparatuses mobile. It’s the coil that 
| / \ SAX 


OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT! 


Now then, to the brewing. Eight 

hours is the least you'll need to 
pass the liquor twice through the 
still, so pick a day when the weather’s 
set wet and misty, daybreak to dusk. 
And such a day’s not hard to come 
by in Ireland. For your instruction, 
you pass the liquor twice through the 
stall to rarefy the palatability and 
cast out impurities. 

When the liquor comes to the bail, 
I say, be careful! Them’s the 
dangerous moments. That’s why I 
say, keep running a burning taper 
back and forth over the boiling-drum 
so the leaks will catch fire, thus being 
rendered visible for plugging up with 
putty. 


]F you let the unburnt vapours build 

up and reach the fire, ‘tis your 
roof and the fruits of your labours 
would be blown into the next field. 
And yourself with the both of them. 

When the liquor pours, and is fit 
for bottling, have a care. Mysclf, I 


prefer medicine and lemonade bottles 
(the former being free from the dis- 
pensary). Old burrows in a sedge 
bank make a ready-built cellar with 
the moss pulled over them. But this 
never does for the forgetful. I lost 
eighteen gallons the time I'd my 
cousin staying from Galway. 


URE, Poteen’s illegal. But now 
there’s talk in the Dail of chang- 
ing all that and selling it to America 
to earn dollars. A lot of blather! All 
that worries the politicians is the loss 
of excise and revenue they could be 
earning. That and thinking of the 
smoke fires rising through the hills 
and the nectar wetting thirsty throats 
with not a copper penny to the 
Exchequer. 

And think of poor, hard-working 
fellows like us, competing up against 
the big distilleries in Dublin. So let 
the Ministers be warned! Pil be the 
first to vote against the Government 
that tries to make my business legal. 


od 


Father Brimstone, | Presume . 
priest was imstructing a group of children, and he 
asked a little fellow in the front row: 
“Now, Johnny, suppose you died in a state of mortal 


sin, where would you go?” 
“To hell, Father.” 


“That’s right, and what would you do then?” 
Johnny hesitated, then he said: “Go to Confession, 


Father.” 


“Indeed! And to whom do you think you would go to 


Confession?” 
“To you, Father.” 


—Irish Weekly. 


are at least two good reasons why people roll up 
their sleeves. The first is in order to receive a shot in 
the arm. The second, to throw themselves into their work. 
One is passive, the latter, active. 
—Fr. ANTHONY SCANNELL, O.F.M.Cap. 
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~ SET LAIRD ~ 
St. Mary's Chapel, Halston street, Dublin, drawn by S. R. Laird. 


(Reproduced by courtesy Irish Times.) 
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-y OU remember the lines: “It is 
Y a far, far better thing that I do 
than I have ever done. It is a 
far, far better rest that I go to than 
I have ever known”? Of course it 
isn’t Shakespeare, but it’s much 
better known—at least to older play- 
goers—than most of Shakespeare. 
As the over-forty-fives will remem- 
ber, those are the last words of 
Sydney Carton as he mounts to 
the guillotine in the final tableau of 
The Only Way. 

Now The Only Way was one of 
the best-selling theatrical successes 
of all time. It was first produced 
fifty-four years ago in the Lyceum, 
the London theatre which Henry 
Irving had made famous as the home 
of Melodrama. With Martin Harvey 
as Sydney Carton, it ran, all over the 
English-speaking world, for no 
fewer than five thousand perfor- 
mances and for the best part of half- 
a-century. As a melodrama it outdid 
even A Royal Divorce with whose 
authorship, incidentally, it was most 
curiously bound up. 

I wonder how many of even my 
older playgoing readers could tell 
me, without the book, who wrote 
The Only Way? 


ND now, let’s indulge in a flash-back 
to the middle eighteen-nineties— 


“ The Only Way” was ene of the most popular plays ever staged, 
but who wrote it? 


The Mystery of Sydney Carton 


H. L. MORROW 


Condensed from a broadcast 


WA 


almost sixty years ago—to the city of 
St. Louis in the State of Missouri 
where the great Henry Irving is “on 
tour” with The Bells, The Lyons 
Mail and his other Lyceum suc- 
cesses. Among the company are a 
young and highly talented actor, 
John Martin Harvey and his young 
wife Nellie de Silva... . On a tram- 
car, somewhere in the completely in- 
congruous surroundings of the St. 
Louis suburbs, the young couple are 
planning their career—above all how 
to get away from Irving and estab- 
lish a company of their own. The 
main problem is a play—what today 
would be called a “ world-beater,” 
something with a universal heart- 
throb. Suddenly Nellie de Silva claps 
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her hands—“I have it! A drama- 
tisation of Charles Dickens—A Tale 
of Two Cities”, and the next we see 
of our young couple is that they have 
leapt from the tram and made for 
the nearest book-shop. Five minutes 
later they are on their way back to 
their “digs” armed with what 
Martin Harvey later described as 
“a perfectly revolting edition of the 
work, printed with broken type, on 
paper which must have been pulped 
from straw and grocery-wrappers, 
bound in a flashy red and yellow 
cover.” 


FFouR years passed and the Martin 

Harveys were still with Irving. 
But they hadn’t forgotten A Tale 
of Two Cities. Whenever they had 
time on hand they'd chew over it, 
sketch out scenes, cut whole chapters 
and characters here and there till at 
last they’d completed a workable and 
highly detailed outline of their play 
—what we should call a scenario, 
but without any dialogue. The prob- 
lem then arose: Who was to write 
the dialogue? 

Almost in  despair—for they 
couldn’t afford to employ § an 
established playwright—they sud- 
denly remembered a little play they’d 
put on with moderate success some 
years previously when they were 
touring with what was called The 
Lyceum Vacation Company—which 
toured the “smalls” with the 
Lyceum successes while Irving was 
taking his summer holiday. The play 
had dealt with the French Revolu- 
tion—just as A Tale of Two 
Cities did, it was highly romantic 
and effective and was entitled 


(inevitably) Rouget de PIsle. And the 
author? 


were two authors, they re- 
membered, one describing him- 
self as “Lt-Col. the Rev. Freeman 
Wills” and the other “A. Fitz- 
maurice King.” The Rev. Lieutenant- 
Colonel, being obviously the more 
important of the two authors, was 
at once contacted—at an address in 
the East End of London where, as a 
retired padre from the British Army, 
he enjoyed a modest living. The 
Reverend Lieutenant-Colonel (who 
happened to be the Kilkenny-born 
brother of W. G. Wills, the popular 
Victorian dramatist and painter, 
though the Martin Harveys hadn’t 
guessed it) at once accepted the com- 
mission. 


‘Tue Martin Harveys waited—con- 

fidently—and at last the Pro- 
logue arrived. One glance at the first 
page, however, and they wept. As 
Martin Harvey said of it in his pre- 
face to the published edition of The 
Only Way, it was “appallingly im- 
possible.” Before they could frame 
a tactful yet firm letter to the author, 
however, they received from him a 
short note asking if they’d mind him 
calling in a collaborator. 

He was, explained Lieutenant- 
Col. the Rev. Freeman Wills, a 
clergyman like himself, but anything 
he wrote for the stage must be 
strictly anonymous as his bishop was 
violently opposed to anything thea- 
trical. Not only must his name not be 
publicised: it mustn’t even be asked 
for. Would the Martin Harveys agree? 
Crossing their fingers and taking a 
deep breath, they wrote back 
“ Yes 

Act One arrived within the amaz- 
ingly short space of a fortnight. The 
Martin Harveys tore open the bulky 


its 


envelope, holding their breath. They 
began to read it aloud .... It was 
exactly what they wanted. But one 
odd thing about it struck them—the 
writing didn’t somehow seem to be 
the result of a collaboration between 
two people but the work of one! 
Of that they felt absolutely certain. 


before the Martin Harveys 
had received the last act, so 
delighted were they with the play 
that they had made plans (pr its 
production. But everything seemed 
to go wrong. The promise of a 
suburban theatre collapsed P 
financial backers withdrew. There 
seemed to be a “hoodoo” on it. 
Greatly daring, young Martin Harvey 
undertook the biggest risk of his 
career—a lease of the most famous 
theatre in London—the Lyceum— 
only to be asked by his old chief, 
Henry Irving, to forgo his option. 
But he refused, and when the play 
was actually in rehearsal Edward 
Compton, that fine old actor-manager 
and father of Fay Compton and Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, turned up on 
the stage one morning to explain 
tearfully that he, too, had a play in 
rehearsal based on the very same 
book, A Tale of Two Cities, and 
with the same titlke—Sydney Carton! 
' The only concession the Martin 
Harveys made was to change the 
title of their play. And there are still 
peop’ today who believe that it was 
to the new titlk—The Only Way, 
the inspiration of Mrs. Martin 
Harvey—that the play owed much of 
its success. After all, who could go 
wrong with a title like that? 


ND so—at last and with much 
heart-thumpings—the play was 


THE MYSTERY OF 
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produced. The first night was a 
triumph—even for the Lyceum 
which had seen the greatest moments 
of Irving and Ellen Terry. Next 
morning even the crabbed Mr. 
Clement Scott of the Daily Telegraph 
was enthusiastic. The Martin Harveys 
had most certainly backed a winner 
in the new “romantic play” (as it 
was billed) The Only Way, or A 
Tale of Two Cities—adapted by 
Freeman Wills from Charles 
Dickens’s novel. On neither playbill 
nor programme, however, was there 
any hint of Freeman Wills having a 
collaborator. Nor did Wills—after 
his first letter to the Martin Harveys 
—ever refer to his anonymous 
partner. 

The story might have remained 
there but for two odd visits to the 
Martin Harveys by a small, strange, 
highly nervous and quite unpre- 
possessing middle-aged clergyman of 
the Church of Ireland. His first 
visit was to the theatre after 
a matinée when he timidly intro- 
duced himself to the Martin Harveys 
as the person who, as “A. Fitz- 
maurice King,” had _ collaborated 
years before with his friend 1 ¢.-Col. 
the Rev. Freeman Wills in that little 
play about the French Revolution, 
Rouget de PiIsle. But “A. Fitz- 
maurice King,” he went on to explain 
somewhat nervously, was only a pen- 
name. In reality he was a Canon 
Frederick Langbridge, of Limerick, 
Ireland. 


tz Canon went home to tea with 
the Martin Harveys who found 
him an odd mixture of fascination 
and bewilderment, looking remark- 
ably like a cross between the “ Private 


Secretary” and Lewis 
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Walrus, clutching his umbrella, from 
which he refused to be separated, 
asking if he might have a hot mustard 
foot-bath since he suffered from 
apoplexy. He stammered too... 
Eventually they were charmed with 
him. But it was only after he had 
gone that it suddenly struck them 
that, for a person who had seen 
The Only Way only once, as he 
said, he knew almost as much about 
the play as they did! And hadn’t he 
actually quoted several of the longer 
speeches as if he’d known them by 
heart! 

A year later the Martin Harveys 
wrote to the Rev. Canon Langbridge 
in Limerick, asking him if he’d come 
and visit them the next time he was 
in London as they thought he might 
help them in an adaptation of Lord 
Lytton’s Eugene Aram, with which 
(though they didn’t disclose this) 
they were having a little trouble with 
Lt.-Col. the Rev. Freeman Wills. 


Te their surprise the Canon arrived 

almost next day—still clutching 
his umbrella, stammering, blushing 
furiously and again asking, very, very 
politely, if he might have a hot mus- 
tard foot-bath. Very soon Mrs. 
Martin Harvey managed to steer the 
conversation towards The Only Way 
and with a dramatic’ gesture 
suddenly taxed the little clergyman 
with being the sole author .... He 
stammered, flexed his toes in the 
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mustard bath and muttered some- 
thing almost inaudible under his 
walrus moustache. All they could 
hear was that he “ didn’t really know 
how Col. Wills had managed to re- 
concile it with his conscience .. .” 
He would say no more, and it wasn’t 
till later that evening that he con- 
fessed, under pressure, “taking @ 
hand” in Eugene Aram, which 
Freeman Wills was passing off as his 
own! 

The Martin Harveys never got the 
full story from him. 


Now here is what had happened: 
On the strength of the theatrical 
reputation of his brother, Wills had 
turned playwright with—shall we say 
—unaccustomed ease. He handed 
Martin Harvey’s scenario to his so- 
called collaborator “A. Fitzmaurice 
King ”—alias Canon Langbridge— 
and asked him to write the dialogue. 
The canon’s script, piece by piece, he 
passed back to Martin Harvey. He 
had nothing else to do—and did it! 
Look up the reference-books and 
you'll find, I think, the author of 
The Only Way given always as 
“Freeman Wills”. You won't find 
the name of Canon Frederick Lang- 
bridge—the real author—anywhere, 
except on the title-pages of some 
slim volumes of light verse which 
he published in Limerick and else- 
where a few years before his death 
sometime in the early 1920s. 


“ FATHER,” said the enfant terrible ‘o his mature parent, 
“T can do something you can’t.” 
“Indeed? And what is that, my son?” 


“ Grow.” 


Is there a Dubliner in the house? 


Ever 


Heard of a Stag-tale - 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


tic Dubliner (and the like is 

rare nowadays) who remem- 
bers, and we stand for a while swop- 
ping memories of that fascinating 
language that was spoken on the 
banks of the Tolka when the cen- 
tury was young. The slang of forty 
years ago, which had the tang of a 
place, has been buried under inter- 
national accretions that have come 
to us by way of the cinema. So I 
am lamenting something that is gone 
for ever. I am like a headshaking 
man at a wake. 

All I can hope to do is to get the 
ear of some lugubrious fellow-mour- 
ners. Is there a Dubliner in the 
house? Is there anyone who remem- 
bers when a penny was a wing, a 
halfpenny a make, a farthing a fudge, 
and deuce make wealth untold? 

With as much guino as that you 
could go out on gur for a couple of 
days. Though I never went out on 
gur. Only the hard chaws did that. 
When you were jereing from school, 
or when, having some parent trouble 
at home, you absented yourself from 
felicity awhile, you were out on gur. 


Nu and again I meet an authen- 


URING this prudent absence you 
lurked out at St. James’s Castle 
and sustained yourself with gigantic 
slabs of a suety, curranty cake of in- 


POSTSCRIPT FROM THE 
NORTH 


stage Ulsterman with his 

“scunners” and “ through- 
others” is becoming as hack- 
neyed as his Southern counter- 
part with his “begoras” and 
“ darlints ”’. 

Within the past decade there 
has been a revolution in the 
speech of Ulster people and the 
efforts to speak what is con- 
sidered Standard English has 
produced far greater incon- 
sistencies than the use of dia- 
lects. The last bastion of dialect 
is falling. Countryfolk are be- 
coming selfconscious about their 
speech and dialect words are 
considered illiterate or imprecise. 

In Tyrone, supposedly a 
stronghold of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, the soft e gains ground. 
Following the Southern English 
usage, Strabane is now pro- 
nounced as Straw-bane. 

—Sam HuGuEs in Ireland’s 
Saturday Night. 


credible lasting power that was 
known as gur cake (in Irish, a clock- 
ing hen is said to be ar gor). 

If some stag-tale (common in- 
former) stagged on you the teacher 
got into an awful bake and biffed 
you, and after school the chisler who 
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had dene you wrong was challenged 
to stand out—which meant to put 
up his spar and hold himself in the 
manner @f the Game Chicken. 

/hen you wanted to scorn a sug- 
gested course of action you said J 
will in me neck, and to express 
conteraptuous disbelief you said, You 
did it your neck. And the little 
extra sup that the milkman poured 
from the spout of his can when he 
had given you a measured pint was 
known as a tilly—from the Irish 
tuilleadh, I'll go bail. 

When you met a friend you said 
“Ath, the hard!” And when you 
met am enemy you asked him what 
he -was gawkin’ at and threatened 20 
break his gob. 


A ®A2z OFF was a free period at 
schoal, when the master having 

te interview a parent on the landing 
left you to your own devices. 

Taking or keeping unjustly what 
belonged to enother was lifting, and 
a ride on a bicycle was a scorch. 

And on thot Sundays we wore 
straw-bamers or straw-bashers, which 
were attached to our lapels with 
black cords. 


I* the evenings we played marbles, 


saying “ First on you” to start the 
game and asking newcomers if ‘they 
were puttin’ in. Or we might scut a 
lorry, whereupon every other boy 
we passed begged the driver to scut 
she whip. 

There was a special type of foot- 
ball that we played on the street. 
The idea was to keep the ball alive 


and bouncing by headying and deft 


tapping. We called it combo—which 
may have been short for combination. 

When the ball was kicked over a 
wall it was canted, and a kick that 
sent it too far was a foreigner. The 
boy who canted the ball was given 
a hoosh up on the wall, and if a 
bobby came we shouted Nix. 


A WALK was always a ramble and 

an attempt te cheat at marbies 
by putting your kouckles too mear 
the hole was fudgin’. 

A gir! was a mot, and middle-aged 
man might refer to his wife as the 
oul’ mat. 

Jem was a useful way of address- 
img strangers, and was used much 
in the same way as the Americans 
use Mac or Bud. 

The committee im charge of the 
Scottish Linguistic Survey has just 
issued a questionnaire to head- 
masters of schools, each of wham 
was asked to pass the inquiry en to 
someone “ middle-aged or older and 
a life-long inhabitant of the district ” 
whe might be able to supply dialect 
words for the English words given. 

Why shouldn't we start a saciety, 
issue a questionnaire, and begin 
rescue work that has almost been left 
too late; for most of our old Dublin 
words are dead and buried, and even 
O’Casey didn’t get quarter of them. 

If we had a dozen enthusiasts we 
might make a beginning even now. 
But perhaps I am teo optimistic. For 
nowadays the Lee and the Foyle and 
the Corrib flow inte Dublin Bay, 
and West Cork is the next parish to 
West Cabra. 

Is there a Dubliner in the house? 


"THE atomic bomb is ‘here to stay. But are we? 


—Irish News. 
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Irish Love Poems No. II. 


OUTSIDE 


FRANCES WYNNE. 


A shining pathway of light slopes down from the half closed door, 
Through the darkness on either hand it glimmers golden and wide, 

A fair bridge spanning the night, and the dread desolation o'er, 
Stretching to me, where I stand forgotten, forlorn, outside. 


If I dared to turn my feet away from the chill and the gloom, 
If I followed yon radiant track with eager and noiseless tread, 
Should L find her, my only sweet, in some fragrant firelit room, 
Her soft dress shadowy black, and the glow on her bent bright 
head ? 


Perhaps, if I only dared, she would not bid me begone ; 
Perhaps she would smile as of yore, and be kind and forget to chide; 
Perhaps if she knew how I cared ; I will go ; I will seek her anon ; 
Alas ! they have shut the door and I am alone outside, 
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Gene Tunney’s fists were his fortune but it was his cool brain that 
planned his battles and taught him to overcome physical handicaps on 
the road to his ambition—the heavyweight championship of the world 


| He Thought 


His Way to 


Boxing Fame 


OSWALD FREDERICK 


PRIVATE of the U.S. Marines 

and an American Army lieu- 

tenant were saying good-bye in 
Europe. It was July, 1919, the 
First World War was over, and they 
discussed what they intended to do 
now. 

“Come to Yale with me,” suggested 
Eagan to his friend. 

“TI won’t have time for the univer- 
sity,” said Private Gene Tunney. 
“I’m going to win the heavyweight 
championship of the world.” 

Lieutenant Eagan, a _ capable 
amateur boxer, and President of the 
New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, later admitted that he felt sorry 
for his friend. Only ten days 
previously the ‘championship had 
been won by Jack Dempsey. Eagan 
had boxed with him and knew just 
how great Dempsey was. But here 
was a youth of less than twelve stone 
seriously hoping to defeat him! 


Yer in under ten years Tunney 

twice beat Dempsey, amassed a 
fortune, and retired as undefeated 
champion. He began his post-war 
career in a painstaking manner. He 
knew better than anyone his physical 
drawbacks: brittle hands and flesh 


that cut easily; he was aware that 
caution and scientific planning were 
necessary. So at first he was content 
to meet second-raters from whom he 
could gain experience. 

He also had his own training 
methods. Gradually he grew and 
developed, but his hands were still 
his weakest points. After bre«king his 
thumb in a bout in 1920, Tunney got 
right out of boxing until he had 
strengthened both fists. For months 
he worked as a lumberjack, and then 
toiled as a labourer, shovelling coal 
for ten hours a day. 
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HE THOUGHT HIS WAY TO BOXING FAME 


One of his first fights on returning 
to the ring was in the 1921 Dempsey- 
Carpentier programme. It was the 
first million-dollar gate, and 80,000 
people watched in boredom as a 
sluggish Tunney won his contest, He 
had been out of the game too long 
and he was rusty. Nevertheless, his 
fight over, he hastily dressed and 
rushed back into the arena to study 
the two principals. 

Tunney continued fighting around 
New York, but he was so method- 
ical, he took so few risks that he 
was often dull to watch. By 1922 he 
was good enough to beat Battling 
Levinsky for the light-heavyweight 
championship of America, and then 
he met Harry Greb, an unorthodox 
middleweight of world’s-title class. 


NNEY did not feel that he was 


quite ready for Greb, but he 
believed that he had no right to call 
himself a champion unless he could 
prove it in the ring. The result was 
the only defeat Gene Tunney ever 
suffered in his career. Such a defeat 


would have discouraged a less 
courageous man. Almost the very 
first blow broke Gene’s nose in two 
places, and he sustained a long cut 
over the eye in the first round. 

From then, until the end of the 
fifteenth round, he took one of the 
worst beatings ever seen in an 
American ring. Somehow he stuck it 
out, but he lost his title and 
collapsed before he reached his 
dressing-room. 

The next day he filed his challenge 
for a return fight! While enduring 
that gory hiding, Tunney had dis- 
covered that he could beat Harry 
Greb. 

During the next three years, Gene 
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and his conqueror met four times. 
On the first « -casion Tunney regained 
his title, bui the decision was not 
well received. He won the next time 
and decisively, but Greb was still not 
convinced. So they fought again, and 
once more Tunney triumphed. In 
the final meeting Harry Greb was 
thoroughly whipped. 

In July, 1924, Tunney fought 
his thrilling fifteen-rounder with 
Georges Carpentier. Although he 
won, Tunney so exhausted himself 
in making the stipulated weight of 
twelve stone seven that he resolved 
to confine himself to the bigger men. 


Bvt the public still refused to 

consider such a polite man as a 
coming heavyweight champion. A 
professional boxer who read books in 
his leisure could not be taken 
seriously ! 

In 1925 Tunney met Tommy 
Gibbons in a final eliminator to 
decide who would be Dempsey’s 
next opponent. Tunney had studied 
Gibbons at every opportunity, and 
now he knew every move that 
Tommy was likely to make. Tunney 
outboxed the more _ experienced 
Gibbons and floored him for the 
count in the twelfth round. It was 
the greatest upset of the year. 

The chance for which Tunney had 
been working for seven years now 
came to him. In 1926 he signed to 
meet Jack Dempsey in Philadelphia. 

The greatest boxing crowd ever 
assembled up to that time watched 
the contest; 120,757 people paid over 
a million dollars. The idea that 
Tunney might win was laughable, 
and even his own manager had 
privately bet that Tunney would be 
knocked out. 


/ 


Confident as Tunney was, he let 
no Opportunity pass to ensure his 
triumph. To gain a “ psychological ” 
advantage over Dempsey, he flew 
from his training camp to the arena. 

The stunt mo doubt had its desired 
effect, but he was air-sick all the 
way, and he spent most of the day 
until ring-time sleeping. Only his 
closest friends knew that this was 
because he was still feeling ill. 


y before the fight started, 

a fine drizzle began falling over 
the epen-air arena. Tex Rickard, 
the promoter, desperately tried to get 
Dempsey into the ring before the 
deluge fell. “ Don’t worry, Tex,” the 
champion said. “Tunney won’t go 
more than two rounds, anyway.” 

In the first round Tunney 
launched a right to the jaw which 
did everything but knock Dempsey 
out. After that, the champion never 
properly got into his stride. He was 
dazzled with jabs, hooks and upper- 
cuts, and lost almost every round. 
By the tenth, Jack’s eyes were 
swollen and closed and he was 
almost collapsing. Tunney was pro- 
claimed the new champion. 


Having attained his ambition, 
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Gene Tunney became incredibly 
unpopular. He had never had time 
to be a good mixer, and now he 
remained aloof from fawning weil- 
wishers. 

Nevertheless, the fans flocked to 
Chicago a year later when Dempsey 
sought to regain his title in a return 
fight. 

This time the gate receipts almost 
doubled the first fight’s takings. 
Tunney was almost knocked out in 
the seventh round. But he recovered 
and saved his title in a whirlwind 
finish. 


boxed only once more. He 
easily beat Tom Heency, amassed 
another half-million, and then 
announced his retirement. His 
explanation was that he had ceased 
to improve and saw no reason for 
continuing. 

Nine years earlier, he had declined 
to go to Yale because he had not the 
time. He had all the time he needed 
now, but when he did eventmally go 
to Yale it was not as a student. 
Tunney “lectured” at the university 
on Shakespeare! It is most doubtful 
if another professional boxer will 
ever repeat that feat. 


Daftly Defined 


AMIA3LE.—Any gun with a reasonably straight barrel. 
EVENSONG.—A song sung on the same note all the way 


through. 


SPOKESMAN.—One who fixes bicycles. 
UNTENABLE.—Not divisible by ten. 

Watia.—The northern half of Walla Walla. 
REBUTTAL.—Knocked down twice by the same goat. 
BLOcKADE.—A cooling drink made from wooden blocks. 


PATHOLOGIST.—Anybody who can find his way in the 


—JouHN Bamey. 
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In the Scottish Highlands many people still claim that they possess 


the power of “ 


Seeing things” 


Where Spirit Funerals Cannot 
Pass 


K. McDONALD 


VERY village in the isles has its 

seer, and most Highland people 

are psychic and “see things”. 
As children, we all believed in 
ghosts and feared them so much 
that we were afraid to go any further 
than next door at night. 

My mother often told me when I 
went out at night to be sure to keep 
to the side of the road in case I 
would meet a nocturnal funeral mov- 
ing along the crown or middie of the 


There are many instances of men 
meeting spirit funerals at night. To 
them there appeared no difference 
between it and any other funeral, 
except that it was night time. Indeed 
bodies arriving by the boat had to 
be transported home by night, and it 
was therefore difficult to know at the 
time which was a real one and which 
a spirit one. 


][7 is not the custom in the isles to 

stand by the roadside with head un- 
covered, when a funeral is approach- 
ing, but to take a turn at carrying 
and help the cortége on its way. 
Highland cemeteries are sometimes a 
long way off and every little help in 
carrying counts. Similarly, when a 
spirit funeral was met, the wayfarer 
took his turn as usual at carrying. It 
was all perfectly natural to him; he 


knew the people round about him 
and could even read the name of the 
deceased on the coffin plate. He 
moved steadily on with measured 
step along with the rest. Eventually, 
the funeral would disappear when it 
came to a running stream, and the 
man found himself a long way from 
home on a lone country road. 

Spirit funerals could not pass run- 
ning water. Burns mentions in one 
of his poems, “A running brook 
they dare nae cross”. I have been 
out at all hours of the night on very 
lonely roads in the isles and I have 
never met or seen anything out of 


the ordinary. But then I might not 
be psychic. 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER friend of mine 

named Morrison was _ inclined 
to laugh at these things till 
the day he and the maid 
were cutting peats within twenty 
yards of the main road leading into 
the village. They had been working 
very hard and sat down on the bank 
for a short rest. “ Look,” said the 
maid, “at the funeral going out the 
road.” He looked and could see 
nothing. She gave the names of the 
people who were attending, and even 
told him that he himself was there 
and she named the person he had as 
partner. 
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Morrison was convinced she saw 
something, and tried to do his utmost 
to upset it. Shortly afterwards an old 
lady died in the village, and 
Morrison now had visions of some- 
thing happening. He told his aged 
mother he was not going to the 
funeral, an unheard of thing in a 
smali community. His mother re- 
monstrated with him and pointed 
out that there were only ten houses 
in the village, that the deceased was 
a relative, and that the whole village 
would be taiking about his absence. 
‘There seemed to be no way out of 
it. 

Unwillingly he decided to go, but 
deliberately chose a _ different 
partner to the one referred to by his 
maid. 

The cortége left the house and 
wound its way slowly along the 
narrow road. As it approached the 
spot indicated by the maid, a man, 
who was late for the funeral, was 
seen coming in the road. He met the 
cortége just at the spot indicated by 
the maid. According to custom he 
immediately took his turn at carry- 
ing, and being the odd man, 
knocked all the others out of their 
partners, and Morrison found him- 
self taking his turn at the very spot 
the maid had pointed and with the 
“right” man as his partner. 


BaArkinc dogs or crowing cocks at 

night, dreams of white horses or 
boats sailing on the land were all 
omens of death. To see a person 
glowing as if covered with phos- 
phorus was also a sure sign of 
death. 

A very reliable friend was telling 
me she was coming out of the 
weekly meeting in the local mission 
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house when she saw the man in 
front of her all aglow with phos- 
phorus. She began to brush down 
his jacket with her hand and asked 
where he had been sitting or whether 
he had been working with fish. He 
could see no phosphorus on himself 
and asked her if she was really seeing 
it. She assured him that she was. 
“Ah well,” he replied, “I am not 
long for this world.” He was 
drowned within a week. 


THE village joiner in one of our 
remote villages used to make all 
the local coffins. Often they were 
made from crudely sawn planks. His 
shop was the local parliament, and 
particularly when a coffin was being 
made. The conversation as a rule was 
about the deceased, but there was 
at times light flippant talk as well. 
On this occasion the joiner could 
not get the sides and the end to 
come together as well as he wished. 
There was quite a gap in the joint. 
“Ach,” commented one of the 
spectators, “isn’t it good enough, 
Neil? ” Neil adjusted his glasses on 
the point of his nose, looked at him, 
and replied, “ Yes, good enough for 
you perhaps, but it is not you who 
is going to pass the winter in it”. 


Fairies were believed in by some, 

others were sceptical, and today 
few people believe in them at all. 
There was one woman in my native 
village who said she saw them daily 
and conversed with them. She knew 
them by name—Chonachag, Popar, 
Labruchan. When she was young she 
had been isolated to a smail sheiling 
on Cnoc Dubhaig, owing to a fever. 
Like most other hills and knolls in 
Lewis it was a fairy abode and Mor 
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WHERE SPIRIT FUNERALS CANNOT PASS 


came under their influence. They 
played all kinds of tricks on her. She 
had a pin cushion behind the door 
but it was of no avail. 


| WENT into the house next door one 

day to collect a friend who was 
going fishing with me. He was shav- 
ing at the time. Mor also came in 
and at once referred to these rascals 
who had followed her in. She got my 
friend to brandish his razor behind 
her head in order to scare them away. 
On another occasion she got one of 
the villagers to fire his shot gun over 
her shoulder. Nevertheless, they 
helped her at times. When she went 
to the peat bank for a creel of peats, 
they always helped her to get the 
creel on her back. 
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OTHERS laid the tongs across the 

cradle when they went out in 
order to keep the wee folk away. 
During my mother’s time one baby 
at least was changed by the Daoine 
Sith or Men of Peace; a changeling 
was left in its place. I have knowa 
the man for many years. 

His mother had gone out to put 
some clothes on the bleaching green 
and saw on returning that her baby 
had disappeared and a baby with 
wizened old face was left in its place. 
The elders of the village were con- 
sulted, and they advised that the 
changeling should be placed under 
an umbrella on the highway where 
three roads met. This was done and 
the proper baby was restored to its 
mother. 


Cardinal de 


Valera ! 


E Finns and the Swedes are remarkably ill-informed 
about Ireland. Newspaper reporters who interviewed 


us on our arrival in Finland asked, among other things, 
if it were true that the vast majority of Irish people had 
red hair, a reputation for fighting, and were too poor to 
get married. One of them asked if mutton was still the 
staple diet of the Irish. He said he understood we had the | 
largest sheep population in the world! 

That evening the Helsinki papers carried a story which 
began: “ They are not the least bit belligerent-looking, nor 
have they red hair, these two visitors from Ireland who 
arrived this morning.” 

That it was necessary to lead with this sentence shows 
how far the stage Irishman has travelled... . 

Only four Irish names would seem to be widely known 
throughout Finland. These are James Joyce (among the 
intelligentsia he is as a god), Tipperary (Finnish soldiers 
sing the song in their own language), Sean O’Casey (whose 
Juno ja ritkinkukko recently had a successful run in 
Helsinki!), and the Taoiseach, Mr. de Valera (one young 
Finn I met kept on referring to him as Cardinal de Valera!). 

—GERALD V. Kuss in the Irish Times. 


Men, Women 


and Marriage 


The Peculiar History of Blondes 


‘Tt® POPULARITY OF BLONDE HAIR 
began many centuries ago. The 
earliest civilised races of mankind 
were all dark-haired. When, however, 
they saw the blonde Northern races, 
they proclaimed their golden hair as 
one of the wonders of the world. 
Nero powdered his hair with gold 
dust, and, when the dark-haired ladies 
of Rome discovered the lure the 
golden-haired slaves brought from 
the North had for their husbands, 
they tried to lighten their black 
tresses with the only bleach then 
known—poultices of quick-lime! 
The results were so painful that they 
had flaxen wigs made instead. 
—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


Rooms in Your Heart 


REAL PROBLEM OF THE CONFLICT 
between marriage and career 
comes back ninety-eight times out of 
ninety-nine to a question of money. 
And no matter how often it is 
proved under our very noses, we are 
loath to believe that money and the 
possession of it has nothing to do 
with happiness but, indeed, often a 
lot to do with misery. 

So if you are one of those now 
faced with the active probiem of 
marriage versus career, then give it 
some deep and honest thought. If 
you can translate the battle into 
marriage versus money—and not 


vital money at that—then to my 
mind you have a big decision to 
make; and you can do yourself a big 
favour by making it. 

Make marriuge your choice. You'll 
have made an investment that no 


scraping or saving from your career 
could ever equal. You’ll be furnish- 
ing rooms in your heart even if your 
sitting room is bare. 
—EAMONN ANDREWS in 
Modern Weman. 


History of the Kiss 
KISS HAS NOT ALWAYS BEEN THE 
token of affection which we know 
today. Primitive man, it seems, knew 
nothing of kissing, and even today 
there are many races to whom the 
practice is unknown. 

The early Egyptians knew of the 
kiss, however, as illustrations in some 
of their early tombs prove. The 
Romans also practised kissing, and 
according to Cato the historian, they 
thought they originated the custom 
in the practice of husbands kissing 
their wives to find out if they had 
been drinking wine. 

—Davip GunsToN in the Irish 
Radio News. 


Papa as Pram-p isher 


ERE IS NOT NOW THE SAME SCORN 

for “ pram-pushers ” as there was 
some twenty years ago. Force of 
circumstance (meaning, chiefly, shor- 
tage of domestic help) has caused 
men to be regarded as things of use 
—rather than of mere beauty—in the 
home. Every fine Sunday morning 
on a certain road there may be 
observed two proud fathers each 
taking an armful of bouncing infant 
for a little walk. Their progress is 
slow, owing to frequent stops for the 
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ay eut of dogs, cows, cars, 
uses, etc., to the children. 

Now what is the language these 
young men use to their offspring 
when they are “on their own”? Do 
they say firmly, “ Look, Richard, that 
is a cow”; or “ Daddy’s ’ickle Dickie 
see big meoe-cow ”? 

—The Roamer in the Belfast 
News-Letter. 


Question-popping ... 
‘THE ART OF PROPOSING HAS 
deteriorated sadly with the pas- 
sage of time. Gone are the ardent 
young swains on bended knees, who 
poured out their hearts in verse and 
composed ballads in praise of the 
ladies of their choice. The modern 
Romeo preposes in the briefest way, 
often with a casual remark such as 
“ How about it then?” or “ Let’s get 
spliced, honey.” 

Although these modern suitors are 
not so poetic and loquacious in thei: 
wooing, they do not lack in origin- 
ality. In Britain, recently, a young 
man roMer-skated 270 miles, from 
Leeds to Brighton, in order to pop 


the question to his 18-year-old girl 
friend. 


Or Modest Proposal ? 


TONGUE-TIED SUITOR SEIZED A 
heaven-sent opportunity of declar- 
ing his love while sheltering from a 
storm with his girl friend in a tele- 
phone booth. Their breath made the 
glass walls of the booth steamy, and 
the young man wrote on the glass 
— his finger: “Will you marry 
me?” 

Charles Donaldson, of New York, 
arrived home from army service te 
find his business partner planning to 
marry on the following Saturday. It 
was then Tuesday, and Charles 
decided that it would be nice if they 
made it a double wedding. 

Unfortunately, he had not got a 
girl friend. To solve the problem he 
advertised in the local newspaper for 
a bride. Within 24 hours he received 
replies from more than 300 girls, ome 
of whom he took to the altar on 
Saturday morning for the double 
wedding. 

—Evening Herald. 


SEAN, cight years old, was being questioned befofe the 


whole Catechism class. 


“Stealing some sugar from your mother would break 
which Commandment?” asked the visiting priest. 

“Number seven,” answered Sean. 

“And answering your mother back would break what 


Commandment?” 


“Number four,” answered Sean. 
“And pulling the tail of your dog would break what 


Commandment?” 


Sean scratched his head as a look of uncertainty covered 


his face. “I don’t know the number, exactly, Father,” he 
confessed, “but I think it would come under the one 
which says: ‘What God hath joined together, let no man 
pull asunder.’ ” 


* 
OMEBODY is always doing what somebody else said 
couldn’t be done. 
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Tricks of 


EWMARKETS glory rose as 
Britain’s fell.” The majestic 

pronouncement of Alexander 
Pope has frequently been echoed by 
earnest improvers of the human race, 
but it suffers from the considerable 
demerit of being entirely untrue. 
Newmarket’s glory and _ Britain’s 
glory rose together. This may be a 
pity, but it is undeniable. 

Pope, of course, was a moralist, 
and moralists are never really at 
home in the racing world, which is 
fundamentally a world of gambling. 
If a racirgz enthusiast is asked to 
justify the huge sums spent on the 
sport, he will p'ously reply that it 
is all done to improve the breed of 
the racehorse, but he will find it 
difficult to explain just why the breed 
ef the racehorse should be improved 
at such cost. 

Nor can he explain how the breed 
is improved when a jockey races his 
horse under owner’s instructions not 
to try. This practice has evil effects 
on innocent punters who put their 
money on the horse, unaware that 
it is only out for a breath of fresh 
air, but it seems to be accepted 2s 
entirely ethical if the owner knows 
about it. If it is done without the 
owner’s knowledge, a very poor 
view is taken of the jockey, particu- 
larly by the owner. 


Doping—a new branch of veterinary science ? 


COLM BROGAN 


Reprinted from the Daily Telegraph 


the Turf 


T is only one of many reasons 

why betting on horses has a most 
unsatisfactory degree of uncertainty. 
It is no wonder that a harassed 
punter welcomes anything which is 
calculated to bring some _ social 
security into his life. 

When Sir Edward Elgar was alive 
it was said to be advisable to find 
out what horse he was backing in 
any race and thea back something 
else, for bookmakers who were 2we- 
struck by Sir Edward’s infallible skill 
in picking losers could only attribute 
it to some mysterious power: hence 
the Enigma Variations. 

Ensuring that one particular horse 
does not win a race is less important 
now than it was when laying odds 
against a horse was common. In 
1852 Davies the bookmaker lost 
£90,000 in two bets he had laid 
against Daniel O’Rourk, which sur- 
prised and vexed him by winning 
the Derby, but that loss did not 
deter him from laying a hundred 
to one against another horse four 
years later, and laying the bet in 
thousands. 


Victorian betting was colossal. The 

Marquis of Hastings, who was 
under the misapprehension that 
Hermit would not win what proved 
to be the celebrated snowstorm 
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Derby, paid £103,000 for his mis- 
take: nevertheless he was a winner 
on balance in that year. 

Men who laid bets in that style 
and on that scale were naturally 
anxious that the horse they feared 
should not win, and if they were un- 
scrupulous they took steps to ensure 
that it did not. Hence the art of 
nobbling, or incapacitating a horse in 
some way. The most certain way is 
to remove a horse from the owner’s 
care, for a horse cannot possibly win 
a race if it happens to be somewhere 
else at the time. But the operation 
is chancy, for horses are both large 
and restive objects, and readers of 
the story of Silver Blaze will agree 
that the risk may be serious. 


NE of the most popular methods 

a century ago was to hire black- 
guards to attack and maim the horse 
on some convenient occasion. It was 
sometimes possible to persuade an 
obliging jockey to make a number 
of false starts, or have his own horse 
land the other one a damaging belt 
in the ribs. 

When John Gully had Mameluke 
in the St. Leger, he stood at the 
starting post with a cart whip in 
his hand. As he was a former Cham- 
pion of England, his presence 
should have guaranteed a clean start, 
but his horse was nobbled all the 
same. 

Gully was one of the coolest and 
most successful gamblers of his age. 
A bruiser, coalmaster, M.P., and 
hunter with the Quorn, he was some- 
times sentimentally called “Old 
England,” but bluff and hearty sim- 
plicity was by no means his chief 
characteristic. He and his partner 
Ridsdale struck terror in the hearts 
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of all when they made one of their 
plundering racecourse raids. . 

They were not always successful. 
On one occasion, after the biters had 
been badly bitten, someone diffidently 
suggested to Gully that he might 
pay up, if it was convenient. “ It is 
always convenient,” he answered 
sternly, “but it is not always 
pleasant.” His expression, it must be 
assumed, was sinister. 


E search for certainty in racing 

is as heartbreaking as the search 
for the absolute. Sam the Goneph, 
no mean authority, has stated that 
nothing between human beings is 
as much as three to one. That is 
something of an exaggeration, for he 
would be a faintheart indeed whe 
would hesitate to lay three to one 
on, say, the Australians beating the 
West of Scotland Cricket Club in a 
five-day match. 

Nevertheless, the general principle 
is sound, for, where human beings 
are concerned, human frailty is con- 
cerned, and among racegoers are 
some men so frail that they may be 
accounted as morally bedridden. 

Successful nobbling almost always 
demands the co-operation of a quis- 
ling element. It may be a stable lad 
who slips something deleterious in- 
to a horse’s feed, or a watcher who 
fails to watch while an operator slips 
something deleterious into a horse’s 
hide by way of an injection. 

The simplest way of all is to pay 
the jockey to pull the horse, but 
pulling is a delicate art, for hard 
feelings are roused if the thing is 
done too obviously, and there is 
always the possibility of a double 
cross. It is unfortunately true that 
dishonest jockeys are not reliable. 
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Nowadays, when the punter mostly 
puts his money on a horse and not 
against one, there is a more construc- 
tive atmosphere in the underworld. 
Doping, which gives a horse an arti- 
ficial turn of speed, has created a 
whole branch of veterinary science. 
ht can be detected, if suspected, but 
doping remains a severe headache 
for the Jockey Ciub. 

The best way of ensuring that a 
slow horse will at least get the credit 
for winning a race is to race another 
horse, a “ ringer,” instead. 

The greatest of all _ ringing 
triumphs was achieved when a horse 
going under the name of Running 
Rein won the Derby. Some pecple 
had a low suspicion that the horse 
was really a four-year-old called 
Maccabeus, and the trick was ex- 
posed by Lord George Bentinck, the 
man who to party gave up what was 
meant for the turf. He found the 
hairdresser who had innocent'y sold 
the hair dye wth which the horse 
was disguised, and the vlhin 
compelled to disgorge his handsome 


gains. 


JN 1824 a satisfactory ringing effect 

was obtained by th: switching of 
jockeys, not horses. A horse called 
Jerry was entered for the St. Leger. 
Both its owner, Gecco'g-e, and its 
trainer, Croft, were sat’s‘ied thot it 
would win, but they were dismayed 
to learn that ten to one was being 
Offered against Jerry by men like 
Gully and Ridsdale, who were well 
known not to have been born 
yesterday. Dirty work of some kind 
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was plainly afoot, but of what kind? 

It was a providential bout of in- 
somnia that gave the answer. Croft, 
rendered sleepless by anxiety, was 
wandering aimlessly along a country 
road at night when he saw a post- 
chaise pass by. Inside the post-chaise 
were Ridsdale and Edwards, who 
was the jockey picked to ride Jerry 
in the race. 

When the great race came, 
Edwards appeared in the Gascoigne 
colours, all brisk and ready to make 
sure tha: his horse did not win, but 
Croft produced another jockey, also 
in the Gascoigne colours, who rode 
the race and won, greatly to the 
detriment of the personal fortunes 
of Messrs. Gully, Ridsdale and 
many another. 


RROGUERY in the past was perhaps 
more picturesque the 
roguery of the present, and the 
Jockey Club keeps valiant wetch 
night and day. But it would be 
wrong to imagine that the earnest 
strivers, “hot for certainty,” though 
scarcely in the way that Meredith 
meant, are weary in their il-domg. 
“Srili nursing the unconquerabie 
hope,” though, once again, nor quite 
as Arnold meant it, they pit their 
considerab’e wits the pro- 
b’em of ensuring that the resu'ts of 
a race shall be what they anticipate. 
It is a hard life that they lead, but 
they are dauntless men. In fact, what 
the turf needs is not an improvement 
in the breed of the racehorse, but an 
improvement in the breed of the 
punter. 


RE is something significant in the fact that a doctor is 


always described as “ practising ”. 
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i SHORT STORY 


Ah, how he loved her—and just look what it had done for him! 
He would be the laughing stock of Connemara 


WALTER MACKEN 


all developed from Colm’s visit 
} Sorcha’s house on the Saturday. 

He knew that he was not really 
welcome there; not welcome to her 
father, anyway. He hadn’t wanted to 
come to the house at all, but Sorcha 
kept pressing him. “ You will have to 
face up to him,” she had said. “ Let 
him see what you are, and he will get 
to like you, even though you do not 
like the sea.” 

That was the trouble. Their village 
faced into the Atlantic. Sometimes 
the Atlantic smiled on them and 
sometimes it frowned, but the people 
knew ali its moods now, and they 
ploughed their stony fields in times, 
and in times they took their currachs 
out and ploughed the sea for fish to 
augment their food supplies or to sell 
to the avid men from the town who 
came in their lorries. 

Colm was different. Colm didn’t 
like the sea. He thought it took too 
much for the little it gave, so he con- 
centrated on the stony fields. His 
father before him was the same. His 
father cleared his fields of the stones, 
and he manured them well and 
ploughed them and protected them 
with tough trees and high stone walls 


from the destruction of the salttaden 
winds from the sea. 


Sometimes, then, when a family 

had died out, from emigration er 
from the quick, vicious and unex- 
pected death that the Atlantic often 
brought, Colm’s father, and after him 
Colm, would buy the empty holding 
and would patiently rip the stones 
from the fields with crowbars or 
sticks of gclignite, and would manure 
and plough and attend, so that now 
they had a holding of twenty acres, 
not counting bogland and the grouse- 
land of the low hills. 


Condensed from John Bull 
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His place was a marvel, because it 

actually paid. He was the only 
man inside eight parishes of this 
townland to have a farm that grew 
sweetly and paid a return, without 
him ever wetting an oar in a wave. 

So why should Donagh disapprove 
of him? Colm tried to figure it out, 
sitting there in the wooden chair out 
from the open fireplace. He was a 
big man, with large, capable hands 
that he was wiping against each 
ether now. He had a big face that 
was shaved clean and he had on a 
new navy-blue suit with the tailor’s 
crease still in it. 

Donagh was leaning back in his 
chair, one hobnailed boot resting on 
his knee. He was dressed in the 
coarse homespun trousers and the 
white bainin coat. 


HE was sixty years and more of age, 

but he was long, Jean and lithe, 
and only gave away his age in 
the temple grey of his short brown 
hair and the few grey bristles of his 
unshaven face. 

Colm thought: Will I go away 
now altogether? Then he looked over 
at Sorcha. She was at the table by 
the dresser, drying the dishes for her 
mother. Her hair was black, and it 
waved in an unruly fashion, and her 
skin was very clear, and she was 
wearing a blue dress with white 
dots on it that was belted to her 
narrow vaist, 

Her eyes caught his and she 
seemed to be sayirg: “Don’t go 
away,” and Colm realised how much 
he loved Sorcha, so he said to him- 
self: “To hell with the old devil,” 
and sat straight in his chair and 
stopped rubbing his hands together. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“So you don’t like boats, Mister 
Colm?” said Donagh, very politely. 

“TI didn’t say I didn’t like boats,” 
said Colm. “I just said that there’s 
too much time taken up with boats 
in the village. I like a boat now and 
again. I like to take a currach out on 
the sea of a Sunday and catch a few 
fat pollack on the long line and cook 
them for the supper, but I think that 
the more a man gives to his land the 
more he gets out of it, and the 
more he gives to the sea the less he 
gets out of it, and if it doesn’t kill 
him in the end, it drains the life out 
of him.” 


Now I’m done with, he thought, 
secing the flash of dismay in 
Sorcha’s eyes. 

“It wouldn’t be that you’d be 
afraid of the boats, now, Mister 
Colm?” Donagh went on. 

“It’s just that we don’t agree,” said 
Colm, “and maybe now we better 
leave it there.” 

“Fair enough,” said Donagh. 
“That’s where we'll leave it. Would 
you come over to Kineally’s beyont 
now, and we’ll drink a glass of stout 
together, or do you be against stout- 
drinking, too?” 

“ All right,” said Colm, “I will go 
to Kineally’s with you.” This is kiss 
goodbye now, he thought. He had 
told Sorcha that he didn’t like com- 
ing into her house. He never would 
be able to get around to saying: 
“Sorcha and myself want to be 
married, Donagh, and she would like 
you to like it if you can.” 


EVERYONE in the whole place knew 
about Sofcha and himself—even 
Donagh, but it would choke Colm 
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to get the words out. So he didn’t, 
and now he would have to seek 
another solution. 

Kineally’s was full of men. There 
was a low counter and a few forms 
and half barrels on which you could 
sit. There was the smell of porter 
and the guttering paraffin lamp and a 
fug of twist tobacco. Donagh insisted 
on paying for the two pints that were 
set up for them. Colm swallowed his 
slowly. Donagh downed his almost 
in a gulp. Colm ordered two more 
and paid for them from the small 
leather purse he carried in his pocket. 

Then he sat on a barrel and felt 
miserable and lonely, but never once 
wished he was a fisherman so that he 
could have Sorcha in the church 
without question and so that he 
would be able to laugh and be great 
friends with the men in Kineally’s 
pub. 


E just sat there and thought, and 

he didn’t know what time it was 
that he took an interest in the con- 
versation. Donagh was arguing with 
the Conneelys, and old Kineally 
behind the counter was backing him 
up. What was it about? It was about 
boats. The two B’s, Colm had often 
thought before, they go together— 
boats and boasting. The Conneelys 
were two brothers—twins in appear- 
ance—tall, rangy men with great 
chests and unshaven chine. They 
were laughing at Donagh. 

“We are the two finest men that 
ever went into a currach,” they 


were saying. “If you put Fionn 
MacCumhail and Goll MacMorna 
and Cucullainn in a boat apart from 
us, and if you tied the right arm to 
our sides, we would give them a 
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four-mile lead and beat them home.” 

“The two of ye!” Donagh was 
saying. “I’m an old man, I’m nearly 
double the age of ye. I could go out 
on that bay tomorrow morning, if I 
had a child in the boat with me to 
balance it, and I could welt the two 
of ye. Is that right, Kineally?” 

Kineally nodded. 

“What?” asked James, the taller 
Conneely. “Is it poor old Donagh? 
Is it him that’s really fir for nothing 
better now but being a ghillie for 
stupid fishermen on an inshore lake!” 


NAGH was inared rage. He cursed 
them, He called them names. 
They laughed at him. They were all 
a little drunk by this time, anyhow. 
“Come on, now!” he was saying. 
“Come on out now! Drag down 
your boats into the light of the moon 
and we'll launch them and I'll take 
on the two of ye.” 

Colm must have been a little 
drunk, too, “Don’t be an old fool, 
Donagh!” he shouted. 

Donagh calmed down and turned 
slowly to face him. “All right,” 
he said. “ Mister Colm tells me to 
calm down. I’m calm now, men. 
We'll make this fit. Here you have 
me, an old man. There you have two 
young men whose mouths are 
stronger than their hearts. We'll 
launch two currachs tomorrow after 
last Mass and we'll have a trial of 
strength across the bay. Them in one 
boat. Me in the other, and Colm here 
coming with me to balance it. He 
knows nothin’ about boats, ye know. 
He doesn’t approve of boats, ye 
know. So he can just sit‘ on his tail 
coat and flip an oar, if there’s that 
much good in him. And I’ still beat 
ye. Hear that now! Well, Mister 
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Calm? What do you say to that, 
now?” 


tM should have gone home. He 

realised that later. But the old 
man tad him mad, too. “ Maybe I 
can row a boat better than any man 
here,” he said. “ Maybe I can, now. 
Maybe I can show some of ye heroes 
that a farmer is a better man in a 
boat than any two of ye!” 

Colm and Donagh stood up 
straig’t and giared at cach other, and 
Coim put down his glass and walked 
out of the place without a word. 

After last Mass on Sunday in 
the viilage there were hundreds of 
people gathered on the two necks of 
fand which cmbraced the sea on 
either side of the strand. The whole 
place was shaped like a crescent. Six 
miles of rough sea separated the two 
amms. The sun was cold-ocking, and 
there was a good breeze travelling 
from the direcuon of America. 


"THE promontories were festooned 

with people. There was colour 
there——all the lassaes in their Sunday 
Clothes and the old women in red 
petticoats and checked aprons and 
plaid kerchicfs. 

Colm went through agonies of 
embarrassment as he made his way 
down to the south point. People 
made way for him and pointed him 
out. Me felt cold ia his stomach. He 
had given up wondering what had 
possessed him the night before, and 
he had come down here hoping that 
it was only a drunken dare and that 
lhe could go home and forget all 
about it. The sight of all the people 
disillusioned him. The sight of 
Donagh sitting nonchalantly on the 
edge of his upside-down currach con- 


vinced him. He went up to him. 

“H'm,” said Donagh. “I was won- 
dering if you’d turn up.” 

Colm didn’t acswer him. He just 
stood there and narrowed his eyes 
against the glare of the sea. He didn’t 
turn reund where the people were 
crowding. What would Sorcha think 
of him? 


Conneelys came down towards 
the narrow quay, carrying their 
currach on their shoulders. Their 
heads were hidden under it, so that 
you saw only their legs walking. It 
looked funny. People addressed re- 
marks to them as they arrived, and 
their voices and laughter boomed 
from inside the boat. They reached 
the quay and lifted the boat frem 
their shoulders. 

“Hah, so ye’re here,” said James. 
“TI thought ye might have rum out of 
the country for shame.” 

“I wouldn’t waste me breath on 
ye,” declared Donagh, rising, “and 
when Pat Kineally gets here to start 
us off, I’m goin’ to be sorry for the 
pair of yc.” 


‘THEN there was Sorcha, her hair wld 

in the wind, catching at Colm’s 
wild in the wind, catching at Colm’s 
arm. “Colm, what are you doing 
this for?” she asked, not caring 
whether Donagh heard her er not. 
“Don’t you know he only wants to 
take a joke of you? He doesn’t care 
about the old race. He cares about 
you. He'll always say, ‘If only I 
hadn’t that fool of a farmer in the 
boat.’ That’s what he'll say. Don’t 
heed them now, Colm. Walk away 
from this with me, and if you like ll 
mever sct foot again in my father’s 
house.” 
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sensed Donagh’s silence and 
the anger of Sorcha. Who’d have 
believed it of Sorcha? Well, what am 
I waiting for? he thought. Nothing, 
except the something primitive that’s 
in all of us. “They have laughed at 
me before, Sorcha,” he said, “and 
p case God they'll laugh at me again. 
But this is different. This some- 
thing else. Pm goin’ out on that sea 
if it’s the end of me.” 

“If you’re comin’,” said the voice 
of Donagh, “let you be launching 
the boat with me. If you don’t want 
to come, Plt take Sorcha.” 

“I’m off now, Sorcha,” said Colm, 
turning away from her. 

_ He gave them all a big laugh then. 

He carefully removed his navy-blue 
coat and folded it and laid it on a 
rock. He was wearing a collar and tic, 
and he removed these, too. The two 
Conneelys were already in their boat 
on the water, holding on to the side 
of the pier with their thick hands. 
They were unshaved and had jerseys 
on them, with the white bainin coats 
over them. They locked so different 
from Colm in his white shirt and his 
trousers with the lovely crease, that 
people started giggling. 

They launched the boat. 

et Kineally was shouting, his 
hands around his mouth, “ Get off in 
a line out beyont, and let ye be ready 
to go on a shout.” 


tugged the water with his 

cars, and they flew away from the 
pier. Colm tried to match Donagh’s 
stroke with his own, but missed the 
wave and locked his right oar under 
Donagh’s. The boat slued around and 
headed back for the pier. He red- 
dened at the remarks from the shore. 
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“Let them trail,” said Donagh, not 
sharply. “Watch my back and don’t 
be watching me oars. When I lean, 
you lean; when I pull, you pull.” He 
turned the boat again. Colm held the 
oars free of the waves and watched 
the rhythm of the back in front of 
him. Then he took it up. After all, he 
had been im boats before. It was just 
that the whole thing was upsetting, 

They lined up beside the Con- 
neelys, who were spitting on each 
hand as they freed it from the oars. 
They were grinning—not talking, just 
grinning. They shouldn’t have been, 
because Donagh was watching the 
shore and saw the raised hand of Pat 
Kineally and saw it fall. Kineally’s 
shout was whipped away by the wind 
and came late, so that, before they 
received it, cute old Donagh was four 
boat lengths away and getting into 
his stride. 

It’s not too bad, Colm thought. It’s 
a chip-chop movement. You don’t 
dig the oars; you chip them im and 
chop them out of the waves. The 
water was green and was breaking 
into white at its tops. Ir was also 
very wet. They were running parailel 
to the waves, so that they were up 
and down, up and down, and some- 
times the waves broke into the boat 
and Colm felt the sea water soaking 
through his lovely blue trousers with 
the tailor’s crease still in them that 
would soon be gone for ever. 


HE shortly began to feel the strain 

en the tendons of his left arm. 
The waves were hitting the bow of 
the boat and were driving it in, and 
this had to be countered by stronger 


pulling on the left oars. 
He could see over Donagh’s 
shoulder the Conneelys’ boat coming 
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behind them. They seemed to be 
pulling effortlessly. The two bodies 
acted as if they were on the one 
string. He could see muscles bulging 
under the clothes of Donagh’s back. 
Donagh’s neck was burned almost 
black from his years of sun. It was 
wrinkled and the tendons stood out 
on it. He’s a good man in a boat, was 
Colm’s thought. Colm tuggec away 
joyously. They began to increase 
their lead. 

“Take it aisy, take it aisy,” he 
heard the voice of Donagh then. 
“Save a bit for the road home. 
Remember that.” 

Colm sobered. Six miles across and 
six miles back. That made twelve 
miles. Would they do three miles an 
hour? Say four hours. Could I keep 
this up for four hours? Why not? 
Til show them! 


[™ was a long time later and all the 

people were shouting as_ they 
approached the other neck. They 
were still in the same positions. The 
Conneely boat was almost four boat- 
lengths behind them, but now Colm 
could only see them through waves 
of pain. 

“Pull your right now! Your right 
now!” he heard Donagh shouting, 
and he automatically put pressure on 
his right oar. It was almost a 
pleasure, because his left arm seemed 
to be numb. The cross waves caught 
them on the turn, and water poured 
into the boat. Colm could feel it 
soaking into his body from the waist 
down. 

He saw the people on the neck 
standing up, waving and shouting, 
but he couldn’t see their faces for the 
mist that was in front of his eyes. He 
thought his eyes were wanting to 
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burst out of their sockets. He heard 
Donagh’s voice again. “Pull with 
your right and bail with your left. 
Bail with your left, hear.” 

Colm let his left <= trail and 
fumbled behind him until his fingers 
found the tin can. It was rusty. He 
started to scoop out the water that 
was up as far as their shins. It was a 
relief to stretch the fingers of his 
hand any way than about the oar. 
His hands had been blistered before 
zom the grip of a spade or a slane 
or a scythe or the handles of a 
plough, but never as painfully as this. 

“Take it up now, take it up,” said 
the voice of Donagh. 


Colm took a pull again on his right 

oar. His arms seemed to have been 
pulled from their sockets now and te 
be lying loosely, held there only by 
the skin. There was a band of some- 
thing about his chest that was pres- 
sing his lungs, so that the breath 
came rasping from between his lips. 
He had to breathe often. He didn’t 
seem able to get enough air at all. 
The whole world was green, envelop- 
ing him. It was a green world on 
which he rose and fell, rose and fell, 
and little people had tied ropes 
around all his limbs and were drag- 
ging him apart. 

He heard Donagh saying strange 
things. “Will we stop, Colm?” he 
was asking. “It wasn’t a just thing 
to do. Let us stop now, Colm, in the 
name of God, and there will be 
shame from none for us.” 

Colm got some words out. “ You 
didn’t call me Mister Colm,” he said. 

“You’re a good man, Colm,” he 
heard Donagh say then, “and I’m an 
old fool.” 

Colm’s breath was rasping from 
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his chest. “ Donagh,” he said, “can I 
have your daughter, Sorcha?” 

“Colm,” said Donagh, “if I had 
ten daughters, you could have the ten 
of them, but let us ease up now. It 
was a terrible thing I have done, and 
if you zo on and we have to row in 
to the shore and you a corpse, what 
will my daughter Sorcha say to me?” 

“Donagh,” said Colm, “where- 
abouts are your men, the Con- 
neelys?” 

“They are five minutes or more 
ahead of us, Colm,” said Donagh, 
“and if God above was with me in 
this currach now, there’s not a thing 
even He could do about it.” 

“Donagh,” said Colm, “let us row 
like fair hell and catch up with the 
Conneelys.” 


HE heard Donagh laughing. “ By 


God, we'll try, Co'm,” Donagh 
said, “and win, lose or draw, I’d 
fight the whole of Ireland for you, 
end the wedding of my daughter 
Sorcha will be the greatest event that 
ever happened in the province of 
Connacht.” 

The people on the shore saw a 
strange sight. Out there on the gal- 
loping waves, two black currachs 
were bobbing about, like corks with 
matchsticks sticking out of them. 
One was far ahead of the other, and 
in the following boat for some time 
the second rower seemed to be bent 
double over his oars, patting at the 
waves as if he were playing with 
them, and then the man seemed to 
straighten and the second boat 
seemed to put on speed and seemed 
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to be slowly and surely catching up 
the boat ahead. 

And when it was all over there 
wasn’t a man with an opinion you 
could trust to say who had won. 

“It was the Conneelys, I tell ye!” 
“It was not! Didn’t I see with me 
own eyes that Donagh’s boat was the 
width of two oar blades ahead of 
them?” “It was just an old man and 
a dungboy that never saw a boat in 
his life, and they whipped the divil 
out of the Conneelys.” A 
WHATEVER happened after, that day 

the four men were welcomed at 
the pier like real heroes and they 
were hoisted up on shoulders and 
carried in triumph up to Pat’s place. 
They got four free pints, which was 
a record for Pat, and Colm was 
clapped on the back as if he was a 
real fisherman, and when he got out 
of there he headed for Sorcha’s place, 
and she was halfway to meet him on 
the road. 

They crossed a field up where 
Colm had his haystack tied up for 
the winter and he kissed her there, 
and then he fainted clear away and it 
took her five solid minutes of kissing 
him and loosening his shirt front and 
fanning him before he opened his 
eyes to the darkening sky. 


E rubbed the worry from her 

forehead with his bruised fingers. 
“I’m sorry, Sorcha,” he said. “ But, 
listen, your old fella is a great man.” 

“That’s odd,” said Sorcha, who 
was crying. “That’s the very thing 
he is shouting about you.” 


XPERIENCE teaches us only one thing at a time and hardly 


that, in my case. 


—MarkK TWABa 
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Travels of Three Women 


HEN Margaret O’Donovan 

Rossa Cole, American-born 

youngest daughter of the 
Fenian hero, Jeremiah O’Donovan 
Rossa, travelled to Ireland, via 
France and England, with her 
septuagenarian sister, Mrs. Eileen 
MacGowan and their young niece, 
Eileen Reynolds, the three ladies 
had a lively trip, chock-full of 
adventures. Margaret wrote up their 
Odyssey in her recently-published 
Céad Mile Fdilte (Exposition Press 
Inc., New York, 3 dollars). 

Having “done” Paris and London 
in high style, the ladies arrived in 
Cork City, travel-stained and weary, 
but in good time for the goal of 
their journey, the dedication of the 
O’Donovan Rossa Memorial Park in 
Skibbereen. But since they had not 
notified the Committee of the time 
of their arrival, they had to go in 
search of hotel reservation. To their 
dismay, Cork was full to overfiow- 
ing with an American Pilgrimage to 
Rome, led by Archbishop Cushing, 
of Boston. Margaret urged her sister 
(The Boss) to reveal their identity to 
the hotel clerk: — 


“Mention Papa’s name,” I 
hissed in her good ear. At which 
she turned and withered me with 
a haughty stare. “I shall do no 
such thing!” was the low and 
vehement reply. “ We'll take our 
chances like any other tourists. I'll 
never boast of Papa to trade on 
his name.” 


Taking pity on them, the hotel 
receptionist offered to put up three 
beds in a huge Banquet Hall for 


one night and in an even huger 
Lounge for two further nights. 


‘Tue O'Donovan Rossa Memorial 

Committee in Skibbereen saw the 
mames of the three ladies on a 
shipping list and they rushed a 
representative to Cork to take over. 
From then onwards, it was a case 
of “roses, roses all the way” for 
Big Eileen (though she is really a 
tiny pocket battleship), Margaret and 
little Eileen. 

At Clonakilty, on the last lap of 
their journey to Skibbereen, they 
saw a group of men standing by the 
roadside. The leader hailed their car 
and, when it stopped, hurried over 
to peer through the window :— 


“Would it be the O’Donovan 
Rossas?” he questioned eagerly. 
“It would indeed!” he answered 
himself in triumph, not giving us 
a chance to make reply. At once, 
the others rushed over to the car. 
“Céad Mile Failte, O'Donovan 
Rossas!” came the chorus. “ Let 
ye come in the hotel for a proper 
welcome.” 

The whole countryside here was 
peopled with relatives and family 
friends, all anxious to do _ the 
honours to the Yanks. In Clonakilty, 
they visited a very old cousin of 
their mother’s, a Mrs. Margaret 
Crowley :— 

We rang the bell of a quaint 
stone house with its beautiful 
entrance door flush with the 
street. A young man answered and 
politely asked us in: Grandmama 
was resting in her room, but he 
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My Sister Eileen 


*LL describe to you my amasing sister Eileen who should have been my 

father’s son imstead of daughter. Of our thirteen children she is the 
only one who seems to have imherited his gift of leadership, and his § 
rugged constitution as well. She has been a leader and organiser all her 
adult life, accomplishing stupendous work with quiet zeal. Now over { 
seventy and supposedly retired for thirteen years, she still works far $ 
harder for nothing than most people work for pay. Asked about her 
leadership, Mrs. MacGowan (Eileen) says simply: “Organising for me 
seems to come naturally, probably through inheritance. It doesn’t seem 
hard work to me as it does to others, perhaps because I follow in the 
footsteps of my father, a great leader.” 

—MarGARET O’Donovan Rossa COLE. 


would give her the message. Five 
minutes later we were sitting 
around her bed. 

What a sweet little lady she 
was! She must have been over 
ninety, but she looked like a 
Dresden figurine in her huge four- 
poster bed, with her pale pink silk 
bed-jacket, her rose silk spread, 
and the wisp of soft lace cap on 
her silver head. The furniture of 
the room matched her perfectly, 
for everything was old and very 
precious. I was sitting in a fat 
little horsehair chair, the type of 
half a century ago. “ Why,” I 
suddenly realised, “Mama must 
have sat in this very chair!” And 
at the thought I fondly stroked its 
arm. 


AT Roscarbery, Mrs. Keohane and 


her two daughters greeted them 


with joy:— 


This was a home well known 
indeed to my father. Many times 
in earlier days had he hidden here 
in safety when he was “on the 
run”. They showed us a bullet 
hole in the parlour window where 
the police had shot at him as he 
fled the room; and never, in all 
the intervening years, had that 
windowpane been changed! 


In Skibbereen, when they arrived, the 
town was en féte. It was O’Donovan 
Rossa day, with tricolours and 
stars and stripes flying everywhere. 
Twenty-eight men, representing the 
Commemoration Committee and the 
Urban District Council, welcomed 
the ladies ceremoniously :— 
After the first handshakes we 
surreptitiously slipped off our rings : 
I thought at least two fingers must 
be broken! Then all were solemnly 
seated around the Council table. 
The chairman of each group now 
read aloud, both in Irish and in 
English, an address of welcome 
to the family of their Fenian 
King. These presentation addresses, 
beautifully engraved and litho- 
graphed, were presented to each 
of us at the end of the reading, 
signed by all the members of the 
two committees. 


Dinner de luxe, created by Mrs. 
Murphy of the West Cork Hotel, 
followed and then came a real 
“ party ”:— 

What fun we had at that party! 
The men were solemn before, but 
now felt free to indulge their Irish 
humour. Every man in the room 
strove to entertain the visiting 
ladies. One would recite, the next 
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would sing, and the third would 
tell a story about my father. They 
went right down the line in turn, 
on each side of the table, and the 
room was filled with laughter. 
Then, suddenly, one very aged 
man got up to speak. He was 
smiling at us fondly as he started, 
telling us he had known my father 
well; but all at once, without 
warning, the tears began to furrow 
down his cheeks and the words 
just wouldn’t come. His lips still 
moved, but not a sound was heard. 
Slowly he fumbled for his chair, 
sat down, and laid his head in his 
arms upon the table. My throat 
had such an ache that I couldn’: 
swallow. 


Ha4v1Ne left Skibbereen in a tumult 

of handshakes and good wishes 
— “like a welcome parade along 
Fifth Avenue ”—the ladies proceeded 
back to Cork for another official 
welcome, and thence to Dublin, 
where a Government car brought 
them around the sights. One of their 
first calls was to Glasnevin, to see 
their father’s grave: 

Everywhere around him lay his 
friends: John Devoy at his side, 
as we had seen him so often 
during his life: —Tom Clarke, who 
was like a brother to him; and at 
the turn of the road the gleaming 
white monument to Padraic Pearse, 
the man who epitomised my 
father’s hopes for the youth of 
Ireland. The sun threw dazzling 
lights on its life-sized figures of 
woman and child, symbolising in 
glory the birth of a nation, and 
the flowers blooming around it 
cast soft, tinted lights upon the 
stone. 


visiT to the President featured 
prominently upon their pro- 
gramme : — 


At first glance the President 
looked so dignified that I expected 
a formal interview. His face was 
clean-shaven and the skin seemed 
to glow with health. Against the 
pink of his skin his eyes were 
almost as blue as the startling blue 
of my father’s, and they had the 
same electric quality of deepening 
or lightening with every change of 
mood. He was formally dressed in 
dark frock coat and grey-striped 
trousers, which added to his air 
of dignity. My first impression was 
of awe, and I prepared to con- 
duct myself accordingly. 

How wrong a first impression 
can sometimes be! That look of 
cool detatchment was not for us, 
for as we were introduced his eyes 
began to glow. Within five minutes 
we were completely at ease and 
laughing heartily. He told us little 
jokes and tales as he led us all over 
the house, pointing out mementoes 
on the way. To our surprise there 
were pictures of my father which 
we had never seen. 


Bvt Margaret confesses that she and 
her young niece lost their hearts 
entirely to Mr. de Valera: — 


the man whose newspaper pictures 
are a libel. His face is beautiful in 
its nobility of character and his 
manner charming. He has an 
expression of dignity and inner 
peace that lends his features an 
almost spiritual cast. To those 
who might disagree with me on 
de Valera, I can only say that this 
is a personal, and not a political, 
opinion. I know too little of the 
depths of Irish politics to presume 
such iidgments: but I do know 
that I, for one, would gladly trust 
this man with Ireland’s future; for, 
instinctively, I would trust him 
with my life. 
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went to see St. Enda’s, like a had come upon Ireland since their 


ghost from the past :— 


Nothing in the schoolrooms had 
been changed since the master left 
them. The problems were still on 
the board, the chalk and erasers 
still along the wall; but the rows 
of little desks were starkly empty 
and no boyish laughter echoed 
through the halls. There wasn’t 
a sound of life in those cavernous 
rooms. The living quarters in 
happy days must have been beauti- 
ful, with fine old paintings and 
precious pieces of hand-carved 
furniture. The windows faced a 
view of the sun-filled gardens and 
should have flooded the place with 
warmth and light; but today the 
gracious rooms were dark and 
chilly, their beauty lost to sight. 
The shades were down, the air 
was dank, the fine old chairs 
looked musty and unused, and 
every available surface of desk 
or table was filled with tragic 
mementoes of the past. The broken- 
hearted house no longer seemed 
a home. It was like a fine museum 
of the past: the historical centre 
of the 1916 period of Ireland’s 
fight for freedom. My heart was 


last visit home. Said Eileen :— 


Every change I’ve noticed is for 
the better. Can you remember on 
your last trip—or is it too long 
ago?—the many beggars on the 
streets, even the little children? 
You couldn’t walk a block without 
them on your heels. And the able- 
bodied young men who couldn’t 
find jobs, hanging around the 
corners begging alms, hoping to 
get enough to drown their sorrows? 
And the constant, heart-rending 
sight of evictions, with the poor 
unfortunate victim standing in the 
street, guarding her miserable 
handful of possessions? Those are 
the things which were a blot on 
Ireland. And under the new regime 
those are the things which seem 
to have disappeared. We’ve been 
in Ireland now over two weeks and 
we’ve been in many places. So far 
we haven’t met a single beggar; 
we haven’t witnessed a solitary 
eviction; nor have we scen an 
intoxicated man. Doesn’t this 
speak for itself of what they’ve 
accomplished ? 


UT it was time to call “finis” to 
the gay visit. The ladies were 


full of pain as the gallant little Miss 


Pearse served ws ten given a royal send-off. As they waved 


goodbye from the ship to their Irish 


AT the end of their eventful trip, friends: — 


It was getting dark and cold and 
the rain was falling, but the air 
was warm with blessings as lovely 
Ireland faded from our view. 


the sisters, Big Eileen (an almost 
fabulous figure in American public 
and social life) and Margaret, had a 
pillow talk about the changes that 


SKED if writers attain greater creative thought if they 

abstain from alcoholic stimulus, Bernard Shaw replied: 
“Some of them would be unable to do without it. Ibsen 
was a soaker. Beethoven was a soaker. Sheridan was not 
T.T. nor was Moore. On the other hand, some great 
thinkers, poets and saints have been abstainers. I myself 
am a vegetarian and T.T. but I cannot prove that I should 
not do better if I lived on brandy like Edmund Kean.” 
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IRISH FAMILY CRESTS and 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
suitable for framing 


Beautifully printed size 12)” x 20” in full colour from 
illustrations supplied by the Irish Genealogical Office. 
A short history accompanies each crest. 


The following titles are now available from stock : 
O'REILLY FITZGERALD COSTELLO 
MURPHY O'KEEFFE McLOUGHLIN 
KEARNEY CLANCY McGRATHI 
O'NEILL WALSH O'CONNOR 
McCARTHY CALLAGHAN G’DOHERTY 
O'ROURKE O’MAHONY O’SULLIVAN 
KAVANAGH O'BRIEN RYAN 
QUINN O'DONNELL  O'GALLAGHER 
McNuMARA O CARROLL BARRY 
O'BYRNE LYNCH BRENNAN 
O'KELLY O'SHEA KENNEDY 
DOYLE BURKE 

Other titles to follow. See later advertisements in this Magazine. 


Obtainable from: Messrs. Eason & Son, Ltd, T. J}. Coleman, Combridges, Browne 

& Nolan Ltd., and Clery Ltd., Dublia, or direct from the Printers and Publishess : 

Hobson Morris & Cc. (Dublin) 56 Marrowbone Lane, Dubiia. 

Prices in the United Kingdom and Lire : 7/6 each plus 3/6 packing and postage. Austratia 

New Zealand and South Afriea: 15/- each, packing and postage free. United ‘States and 
Canada : 14/- each, packing and postage free. 
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No. 2 of a Series 


If Your Name 
Is O’Brien 


T was during the golden age of 
Ireland that surnames became 
fixed—during the era of the Book 
of Kells, the sculptured crosses, 
the magnificent gold ornamentaiions, 
the menasteries from which scholars 
in their thousands journcyed over 
Europe to spread light in a dark age. 

In those times there emerged a 
man whese name is a beacon that 
lights up the centuries of Irish 
history—Brian Boru. From him the 
O’Briens derive their name and 
descent. Many historians have main- 
tained that it was in obedience to an 
ordinance of his that surnames were 
assumed in Ireland. But the great 
Gaelic scholar, Dr. O'Donovan, re- 
futed this as far back as 1841. 

Brian was the son of Kennedy, 
King of Thomond, who was the son 
of Lorcan, King of the Dalcassians. 
It is evident that if Brian had issued 
such an order he would have ob- 
served it himse!f; in which case his 
own name would be MacKennedy 
(Mac =son), or O’Lorcan (O = grand- 
son), and his sons by the same sur- 
name; or if he had selected his own 
name to be permanent his sons 


The small shields designate former 
O’Brien territories 


would be calied MacBrian, but cer- 
tainly not O’Brian; in fact, there is 
no evidence that, in the gencration 
after Brian, the O and the Mac pre- 
fixed to a name had the effect of a 
permanent surname. 


*BRien is the sixth most common 

Irish surname, being preceded by 
Murphy, Kelly, Sullivan, Walsh and 
Smith—the latter, incidentally, not 
being of English origin but a “ trans- 
lation” of the old Gaelic family 
name, Mac an Gobann, meaning 
“son of the smith”. There are now 
approximately 25,000 O’Briens in 
Ireland alone and many times that 
number abroad, 

The word Brian comes from the 
Irish, meaning “very great strength”, 
an appropriate epithet for the king 
whom the annalists describe as of 
fine figure, large stature, of great 
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94 
strength of body and undaunted 
valour. Brian was born in 926 A.D. 
at the royal seat of his ancestors et 
Kincora, and in 1002 A.D. became 
175th Monarch of Ireland. His 
memory will remain in the hearts of 
Irishmen for all time, for in his 
character were all the elements of 
greatness—he was of the highest 
intellectual powers and was dis- 
tinguished by his piety; he was a 
patron of the learned and as king, 
warrior and legislator was unequalled. 

Married four times, Brian’s third 
wife was the redoubtable and fierce 
Gormliath, sister of Maolmora, King 
of Leinster, and widow of Aulaf, the 
Danish King of Dublin—to him she 
bore the famous Sitric, who suc- 
ceeded his father as King of the 
Danes of Dublin. By Gormliath, 
Brian had Donogh, 176th King of 
Ireland, ancestor of the Plunketts 
and of the O’Briens of Coonagh, 
Limerick and Aherlow, Co. Tipper- 
ary. His fourth wife, Dubhcobhla, 
daughter of Cathal O’Connor, King 
of Connaught, died in 1009 AD. 


RIAN came of a large family, for 
he had eleven brothers; of them 
Donchuan was the ancestor, among 
other families, of the O’Regans of 
Thomond, the O’Kennedys, Bolands, 


O’Kellehers, O’Caseys, Powers, 
Twomeys; his brother Eichtigern 
(from which comes Ahearne, Hearne, 
Heron) was ancestor of the McGraths 
of Thomond, and his brother Anluan 
was ancestor of the Quirks. Brian 
himself eventually fell by the hand 
of Brodar, the Danish admiral, at the 
Battle of Clontarf on Good Friday, 
April 23, 1014 AD. at the age of 
eighty-eight. 

During his lifetime Brian raised 
his Clan, which was called the Ui 
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Toirdealbhaigh, to a pre-eminent 
position, and laid the foundations of 
the future greatness of this family, 
which ruled in Thomond (North 
Munster) and became one of the 
most powerful in Ireland. Their 
possessions included the whole of 
Co. Clare and large portions of the 
counties of Limerick, Tipperary and 
Waterford. 


E O’Briens divided into several 

branches, the chief being the 
O’Briens, of Ara, north of Co. Tip- 
perary; of Connagh, in the east of 
Co. Limerick; of Pobelibrien, where 
their main stronghold was at Car- 
rigconnell, on the River Shannon; 
of Aherlow, in Co, Tipperary, and of 
Comaragh, in Co. Waterford, 
where they hac extensive possessions 
in the valley between Dungarvan and 
the Suir. 

The place of inauguration of the 
O’Briens, as Kings and Princes of 
Thomond, was at Tullagh, Co. 
Clare, and their motto or war-cry 
was “Lamh Laidir An Uachdar”, 
or “The Strong Hand Uppermost ”. 
On their armorial ensigns were three 
lions, which were on the standards 
of Brian Boru and borne by his men 
at the Battle of Clontarf. 

In modern times the O’Briens were 
Earls of Inchiquin, Marquises of 
Thomond and Barons of Burren, in 
Co. Clare. Many of them were dis- 
tinguished commanders in the Irish 
brigades in the service of France 
under the titles of Earls of Clare and 
Counts of Thomond. Today, the 
present Baron of Inchiquin, Sir 
Donough Edward Foster O’Brien, 
has his seat at Dromoland Castle, 
Newmarket-on-Fergus, Co. Clare, 
thus maintaining an unbroken line 
of male descent from Brian Boru. 
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There’s glass 
and a half of full 
cream Irish milk in 
every half pound of 
Cadbury’s Dairy 
Milk Chocolate. 


That’s why 
everyone 


is saying— 


An Gim An 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Drama 


An condin v AN CeALLAC 
An Trish translation by Padraic Og O Conaire of Roger 
McHugh’s historical drama “Trial at Green Street 
Courthouse.” Price — 2s. Od. 
Miscellaneous 
so SsuD 
As its title implies “So Sid” is a miscellany—a collection 
of short stories, essays, verse, ete., including original work 
ard translations from several European languages. By the late 
liam Oo RInn 
Price — 4s. Od. 
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FORD, ADAMS & COMPANY, Inc. 


710 MAIN AVENUE, NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Our company is designed to market maru:cripts thrcugheut the world. 
Our facilities are available to professional and amateur writers. At 
your request we will send complete details concerning our serv:ces. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 


LOCATED AT THE 
CENTRE OF EASTERN PUBLISHING 


— 


HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your 


Family Crest mounted on 
polished hard wood base. 
Size 7” x 6”, 30)-. 
Postage extra 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN 


TAKE UP PELMANISM— 


For Progress and Prosperity 


PELMANISM is a working course in Practical 
Psychology directed to the nceds of the average 
maa and woman, The Peiman Course is based on 
over $0 years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, failings 
fears, aspirations and ambitions of more than 
750,000 men and women of ail ages and occupations 
in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and your 
income to increase. Pelmanism wil! help you to 
achieve tuis and will enable you to develop that 
zest for living which comes with an awakened 
mind; with quickened mental powers, and your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy those 
purchasable pleasures that come with extra money, 
Reduced fees for serowng and cx-Service members of 

H.M. Forces. (Apply for Services Form.) 
The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 
individual. Pelinanism will rapidly and perman- 
ently banish such defect: and weaknesses as Worry, 
Indeci-ien and Lack of Confklence, and develop 
such valuable positive qualities as Initiative, Come 
centration and Self-Confidence. 

The Pelman Course is fully explained in ‘‘ The 
Science of Success,’ which will be sent you, gratis 
and pos. tree, on application to-day to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


138, Nor'olk Mansions, Wigmore &t., London, 
Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed, 
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Counter Attractions 


New Seuvenirs 


NEW TYPE OF IRISH SOUVENIR 

now on the market—and they are 
made in Ireland—are views of Ireland 
on wall plagues, hand-pamied on 
wood. The wood has been sawn off 
branches te a depth of about an inch 
and the eriginal shape remains. The 
painting is cleverly done and creates 
a pleasing eficct. In various shapes 
and sizes, the plagues are priced at 
from 2/3 upwards. 

Also to be seen im the shops are 
gilt-framed miniature reproductions 
of Old Masters, in oval and square 
shapes; these are 5/11 each and make 
excelient gifts. There are also sets of 
small dogs, Scottics and poodies, in 
white pottery—2/11 fer a set of three 
on a gelden chain. 

Available, too, are mugs on the 
style of the old christening mugs; 
hand-made of Fen pottery the name 
of the owner is inscribed to order, 
the name being put on before the 
glazing is done; price is 4/11. 


Coats of Arms 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 

souvenics, what makes a better 
souvenir than your Irish family Coat 
of Arms? All the Gaelic families, with 
very few exceptions, adopted Arms 
in the 15th century in order to pre- 
serve family traditions, and the Arms 
act as a symbol of a family. Copies 
of these Arms are supplied by Hob- 
son, Morris, Ltd., 56 Marrowbone 
Lane, Dublin, and by Gibson Price, 
#6 Suffoik Street, Dublin; detailed 
family histories and Arms are also 
supplied by the Irish Ancestry Guild, 
22 Farmhill Road, Dundrum, Dublin. 


(December) issue of THE 
Thursday, November 26. 


The Coat of Arms was originally a 
coat worn ever a suit of armour and 
marked with heraldic devices, differ- 
ent for every name, which identified 
the wearer of the suit of armour. 
Heralds were originally genealogists, 
and Arms helped to establish rights 
of succession and family pedigrees. 
Today, schools, regiments, commaer- 
cial firms, individuals, institutions, 
States and sporting organisations use 
them. 


Drying These Clothes 

INTER {S$ ON ITS WAY, SO THAT A 

drier which is new on the market 
will be of interest. It is of an 
umbrella-like shape; its arms aad 
wall attachments are of metal covered 
in colowred plastic. It is ideal for 
clothes in a smafl space. 
There are six arms, cach 22” tong, 
which gives about cleven feet of dry- 
ing space. When not im use the arms 
ford down against the wall. Cost of 
the drier is 12/9. 


Novelty Clocks 

CLOCK AND WATCH SHOP ALWAYS 

interests even the most uni 
native of us, because of the beudlier- 
ing varicty of designs the manufac- 
turers presemt to catch our cyes—and 
our purses. Now, some novelty clocks 
have arrived to swell the ranks; ane, 
suitable for the kitchen, has a face 
like a plate with the figures black on 
green, blue or yellow—the plate, of 
course, being made of metal. This 
clock winds from the front with a 
key, and costs 41/6. There is also a 
nursery clock which has a tortoise 
and hare for hands, and # makes 
time-telling exciting. 
IntsH Dicest will be published on 
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THIS 800k 
Caste 
£1000 2 


70 YOU 


An authoritative guide 
te rapid promotion 
FREE on request 


Whatever your previous educa- 
tion, it gives you a plan for a 
successful future. What is more, 
it shows you the QUICK and 
CERTAIN way to success—THE 
RAPID RESULTS WAY. 

Quietly, in the comfort of your 
own home, and in your selected 
time, you can be making speedy 
progress towards the fulfilment of 
your ambitions—a_ responsible, 
well-paid and secure position in 
the business world, or in the pro- 
fession of your choice. 

In 25 years of expert home- 
study training, THE RAPID 
RESULTS COLLEGE has per- 
fected the unique system which 
makes learning a pleasure, and 
which gets you through in the 
minimum of time. Its exclusive 
methods have ktrought success to 
approximately 45,000 students in 

ACCOUNTANCY - LAW 
BANKING - SECRETARYSHIP 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOOK KEEPING 
CIVIL SERVICE 

LANGUAGES - COSTING 
GEN. CERT. OF EDUCATION 


* Students of the College have taker. 
FIRST PLACE IN THE WORLD in 
many professional examinations. 


* More than 50 per cent. of our 
students enrol on the recommenda- 
tion of other successful students. 


* R.R.C. Courses are complete in 
themselves. There are no text 
books to buy. 


NO PASS — NO FEE 
Guarantee 


POST THIS COUPON NOW-— 
Please send me free and without 

obligation the 100-page book YOUR 

CAREER. 


My particular interest is 
Please complete 


Block Capitals 


ADDRESG.... ... 000 
Block Capitals 
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: THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE. 
‘DEPT. ED. TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, $.W.19 


FRE SAY 
A — double value 


BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


IT WILL REPAY You 
TO CONSULT US 
BEEORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


‘Telephone 78358-78359-78360 
‘Telegrams BRINSURE, DUBLIN. 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 


still more and 
more people are using 


TOOTHPASTE 
Because Euthymol does 

more than just clean your teeth; it 
protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
suleguards your whole mouth. 

Ask your Chemist's 

opinion of Euthymol 


for REAL moult freshness 
Standard size 1/9 


BRUSHES 
LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN Dade @ 


HEN Guinness’s brewers 
in’ New York began 


operations a supply of 


the special Guinness veast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 

That is one of the reasons why 
brewed in New York 
corresponds exactly, in flavour and 
from its 


goodness, to Guinness 


native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the natural 
wholesome ingredients from which 
Gsuinness has been brewed ever since 
1759. also contribute to this happy 
result, 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 


sides of the herring pond. 


(iuinness is good for vou every where 


Made and Printed tn Ireland by & Co., 
Fatros Lap 


Treland and pu'lished by ¢ 


Ltp., 


G.E.2143 


Parkgate Printing Works Dublin, Republic ot 
44 S'reet, Dublin 
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